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Current Events 
plot fostered by the Officers League, and the Chamber—30+4 to 218. The Cabi- 


The Balkan Ferment 


ROUBLE in the Balkans again. 

On April 14 King Boris, of Bulga- 
ria, was driving toward Sofia, returning 
from a botanical expedition. In the 
car with him was M. Iltcheff, Director 
of the Sofia Museum. At a point where 
the road passed between high banks the 
car was attacked, the Director and a 
servant were killed, and a bullet clipped 
the King’s mustache. He attempted to 
return the fire of the assassins, and then, 
remembering that his car had just passed 
an autobus full of passengers and mail, 
he and an aide ran back to warn it. At 
the same time in Sofia a General who 
had been one of the leaders in the rev- 
dution that established the present gov- 
emment was killed, and two days later 
as his funeral parade approached the 
crowded Cathedral, the explosion of an 
infernal machine placed in the ceiling 
killed about a hundred and sixty people 
and wounded twice as many, including 
the Premier— Tsankoff. 

Immediately a strict military control 
and a censorship were imposed, and for 
several days the papers were filled with 
oficial propaganda which credited the 
outbreak to Communists, under direction 
of Moscow, and indicated that the issue 
was sharply between Communists and 
anti-Communists. Accounts of whole- 
sale reprisals by the party in power 
leaked through. Then three eyewit- 
nesses, two of them members of the 
British Parliament, arrived in Belgrade 
from Sofia and made uncensored re- 
ports. ‘They said that the real struggle 
is between the peasant party and the 
Tsankoff government, which represents 
the military and the old landed aris- 
tocracy. The Communists, they say, are 
at present allied with these peasants, but 
are ina minority. The English observ- 
ers testified to the terror that is being 
dealt out to the terrorists—arrests, tor- 
tures and executions without trial in 
great numbers. 

It will be remembered that the peas- 
ant government, under Premier Stam- 
buliski, was overthrown in June, 1923, 
and the Premier murdered, through a 


Tsankoff, a professor, was made head of 
the new government. It strengthened 
itself by uniting different parties of the 
right under the name of the “Demo- 
cratic bloc.” But recently one by one 
these different groups have pulled away, 
so that even before the outbreak and the 
Cathedral outrage the government was 
in a panic. All along the Agrarians 
have maintained a powerful organiza- 
tion. 


The French Cabinet 


HEN Briand failed to form a 

ministry after the fall of Her- 
riot, Paul Painlevé undertook the task. 
On April 17 he announced his Cabinet. 
It included Aristide Briand as Prime 
Minister, and—amazingly—Joseph Cail- 
laux as Minister of Finance. Caillaux 
returned only a few months ago, am- 
nestied, from the exile to which he was 
sentenced in 1920 by the senatorial high 
court on charges of treason. He was a 
consistent advocate of friendly alliance 
with Germany in pre-war days, and was 
accused of continuing that friendliness 
during the war. It was Caillaux, how- 
ever, who thirteen years ago invented 
and put over the income tax for France, 
and he was considered one of the most 
brilliant ministers of finance that the 
country ever had. 

When he appeared with the rest of the 
Cabinet in the Chamber there was a 
stormy scene. Painlevé’s speech was 
constantly interrupted with jeers at 
Caillaux, and protests at his presence. 
Painlevé, restraining Caillaux, referred 
to the “legends” attached to his case, and 
reminded the Chamber that if Caillaux’s 
early advice had been followed—to pay 
for the war through heavy taxation, as 
was being done in England—they might 
not be in their present fix. 

Caillaux has shrewdly declared 
against the capital levy, remained silent 
on the burning religious issue and de- 
clared himself a moderate Republican. 
His program of financial reform will 
probably not be drastic. 

Painlevé won a vote of confidence in 


net is hardly any farther to the right 
than was Herriot’s, and the fear that 
Herriot would be followed by a sharply 
nationalist combination was not realized. 
But no one thinks the present Cabinet 
will last long. 


Wheeler Acquitted 
pores WHEELER, of Mon- 
t 


ana, who was candidate last fall 
for Vice-President on the Progressive 
ticket, was acquitted in the suit brought 
against him in Great Falls, Montana. 
The charge was accepting fees from a 
client for advancing his oil interests with 
the Department of the Interior after he 
was elected senator. The jury discussed 
the case only a few minutes and returned 
a unanimous verdict of not guilty. Dur- 
ing the course of the trial the Govern- 
ment did not call against Senator 
Wheeler either Blair Coan or George B. 
Lockwood, who were involved in “get- 
ting something’ on Senator Wheeler 
while he was chairman of the committee 
investigating the Department of Justice. 
A.“surprise witness” was produced by 
the Government, George B. Hayes, who 
testified that he had been offered a split 
of fees to appear in Wheeler’s place be- 
fore the Department of the Interior. On 
certain matters Hayes’s testimony con- 
tradicted that of a Wheeler witness, 
and it came out that letters written by 
Hayes to this witness which supported 
his statement, were being withheld by 
the Government counsel. The judge or- 
dered the letters to be produced in court, 
and the prosecution’s tactics have been 
sharply criticized. 

It was supposed that the indictment 
pending against Senator Wheeler in 
Washington would be quashed as a re- 
sult of his vindication, but the new At- 
torney General says that these charges 
and evidence are different and that the 
trial will proceed. 


Russia Retreats 
IT by bit Russia moves away from 
Communism. Only a few months 
ago there was a change in the rule that 
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only Communists might be elected to 
public office in villages, and a short time 
after that came the official announce- 
ment that, state control of trade not 
working perfectly, favorable concessions 
would be made to private trade. Nowa 
new admission concerns farm labor. The 
Soviet law has heretofore prohibited the 
use of hired labor on peasant farms, but 
it was a law widely broken, and the 
Government now abandons the effort to 
enforce it. 


The German Election 


ie spite of predictions that the Ger- 
man election would be close, the 
900,000 majority that the aged Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg rolled up was 
a startling surprise. As this is written, 
the papers are filled with a medley of 
comment on the factors that entered into 
the election and the probable effects in 
Europe. Beyond doubt, von Hinden- 
burg’s quality as war hero and popular 
idol was of tremendous weight. Unlike 
Ludendorff he has not made any false 
moves since the war, and his popularity 
has stayed at top notch since the days of 
his successes against Russia. During 
the campaign—a campaign of great bit- 
terness—his supporters even pled for 
votes on the ground that, having ac- 
cepted the nomination, he must not be 
humiliated by defeat. That he drew the 
vote of the friends of monarchy and the 
old régime is obvious, and of those to 
whom he stood for repudiation of the 
war guilt of Germany. Rumors that 
American bankers would not make loans 
to Germany if von Hindenburg were 
elected, though denied, were emotionally 
capitalized to his advantage. 

Though this choice can hardly fail to 
heighten French fears, it must not be 
forgotten that the President of the Ger- 
man Republic has only limited powers. 
Besides, whatever the intention of the 
voters, von Hindenburg is pledged to the 
Republic and no immediate change in 
form of government would be possible. 
For the present, at any rate, the Luther 
Cabinet will be continued. 

Eighty-five per cent of the eligible 
voters went to the polls. 





Mr. Culbertson Leaves 


V “oe areas WILLIAM 

S. CULBERTSON, of the Tariff 
Commission, has been offered the post of 
United States Minister to Rumania, and 
has accepted. Mr. Culbertson is a famil- 
iar figure on programs of women’s or- 
ganizations that discuss the tariff, and 
was one of the speakers at the January 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War. He is a Republican, but has not 
been an exponent of the extreme high 
tariff idea. He joined the Democrats of 


the Commission on the sugar report and 
thus made a majority which recom- 
mended a reduction of sugar duties. 





There are those who are not averse to 
deducing that sending Mr. Culbertson 
to Rumania is not wholly for Mr. Cul- 
bertson’s sake. The sugar report, by the 
way, has been held up now for nine 
months. 


Exit, the Industrial Court 


HE United States Supreme Court 

has finished off the once-much-dis- 
cussed Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions founded by Henry J. Allen. 
According to its decision, a state can not 
provide for compulsory arbitration in in- 
dustrial disputes, and the law that estab- 
lished the Court is unconstitutional. 
Under that law the Court had under- 
taken to fix hours, wages, overtime and 
working conditions. 

Some time ago a case was brought 
against the Court by the Charles Wolff 
Packing Company. The Supreme 
Court of Kansas supported the Indus- 
trial Court, declaring the law constitu- 
tional; the Supreme Court of the United 
States then reversed the decision, and 
sent the case back to the state. Some 
changes were made, but the state court 
issued a writ of mandamus to force obe- 
dience to the provisions fixing hours of 
work and overtime pay. It is this de- 
cision which has now been overthrown. 


Judge Lindsey 


OOD news from Denver is that the 
long drawn out contest of votes for 
Judge of the Children’s-Court has ended 
in the triumph of Judge Lindsey. Read- 
ers of the CirizEN will recall the story 
in the CiTizEN for March 21. Judge 
Lindsey was announced as elected by a 
margin of 117 votes, but ouster proceed- 
ings were brought by his opponent, 
Royal R. Graham, and a full recount 
took place. Judge Lindsey had a ma- 
jority of 35 votes. 


““‘Leaded”” Gasoline 


HE professor of applied physiology 
at Yale University, Yandell Hen- 
derson, has made a startling charge 
against the Ethyl Gas Corporation and 
the Bureau of Mines. Some time ago 








Picturesque and appealing is Mary Mc- 
Millan’s Chinese Baby who looks out at us 
from the cover of this issue. 

At the age of twelve Miss McMillan be- 
gan, outside of school hours, to study 
drawing. After graduating from Smith 
College she took up the study of painting 
at Syracuse University, later returning to 
her Alma Mater as assistant in the art 
department. Miniatures always fascinated 
her, so she finally decided to come to 
New York to study painting on ivory with 
Mabel R. Welch. Since then she has spe- 
cialized in this delicate work, her favorite 
subjects being children. 

A member of the Brooklyn and Ameri- 
can Societies of Miniature Painters and 
the National Association of Women Paint- 
ers and Sculptors, she has exhibited with 
them, as well as with other organizations. 








the latter gave the former a clean bill of 


health after the deaths of five laboratory 
‘workers in the Bayway Standard Qjj 


plant. Immediately after the death of 
these men, who were experimenting with 
a certain kind of leaded gasoline that 
would eliminate the “knock” in motors. 
the New Jersey Board of Health pro. 
hibited the use of leaded gasolines jp 
the state, but this ruling was withdrawn 
after the Bureau of Mines investiga. 
tion, and the Ethyl Gas Corporation, de- 
scribed as a subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil, du Pont interests and General Mo. 
tors, has been marketing its product in 
twenty-eight states. Dr. Henderson's 
charge is that this investigation was jn. 
adequate, and has already been criticized 
by two Harvard experts. He believes 
that the use of this gasoline may produce 
lead poisoning when breathed constantly 
in the city streets. 


A Friend for the World Cour 


. his first speech the new Secretary 
of State took a strong stand for the 
World Court and has won much appre- 
ciation from its friends. It was made 
in Washington before the Society of 
International Law of which his prede- 
cessor Mr. Hughes is president.  Sec- 
retary Kellogg urged the duty of law- 
yers, “leaders in public questions,” to 
teach the substitution of law for force. 
He disagreed definitely with those who 
while favoring an international court 
hold that the codification of international 
law must come first. “If we wait until 
international law is codified,” he said. 
“there will be no court. International 
law can not be any more complete than 
our common law. It has to meet the 
new questions as they arise. . . . | 
believe thoroughly in the efforts to 
codify the principles of international 
law. It will be a work of slow growth. 
Much of the opposition to a 
world court, I believe, exists because of 
a misunderstanding of the questions it 
will have to decide. They are purely 
legal questions and not political.” He 
does not say whether or not he favors 
the principle of compulsory arbitration. 
Mr. Hughes also, before the same 
body, reiterated his hope for American 
support of the World Court, and en- 
phasized the importance of codification 
and clarification of international law by 
repeated international conferences. 


Dawes Campaigns 
ICE-PRESIDENT DAWES 35 
making good on the battle cry he 

gave so startlingly on inauguration 
day, and is out campaigning to stir 
public sentiment to demand a change in 
the Senate rules to limit debate. Both 
in Boston and in New York he has de- 
livered emphatic addresses to this effect, 
in Boston even taking a rising vote of 
business men in good old evangelistic 


style. —A pril 28, 19235. 
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The New Way 
With Cities 


By Emma H. de Zouche 


S the long, sprawling fig- 
ure, identified to every 
American heart by his 
boot-straps, his striped 
trousers and starred claw- 
hammer, his plug hat and 
his pugnacious goatee as the patron saint 
of Liberty, really our own Uncle Sam- 
uel—or is he the efficiency man mag- 
nificently disguised? Is the alchemy of 
progress gradually transposing us from 
aunion of units to a unionized unit, in 
which each sovereign commonwealth 
will be presently a counterpart of every 
other sovereign commonwealth under 
the Stars and Stripes? 

In a word, is the City Manager the 
Man on Horseback we hear so much 
about, the benevolent despot, who in the 
name of the greatest good for the great- 
est number will patiently eliminate all 
contentious initiative of pride or preju- 
dice with the rubber stamp of disci- 
pline? Is he merely a way out of polit- 
ical discontent, or is he, on the other 
hand, a great pathfinder to a clearer 
day? The problem is before us. He is 
literally at our gates, and unless all 
signs fail it is not far to see when those 
who fought graft and corruption by 
putting a city administration into opera- 
tion as a cold-blooded business may have 
to face the larger evolution of that dar- 
ing idea. 

In 350 cities and towns representative 
of thirty-five states in the Union (and 
in eighteen cities and towns in foreign 
countries) the City Manager is now an 


Dd 





City Hall in Portland, Me., which adopted the new 
plan a year ago. 





established fact—an amaz- 
ingly successful fact—and 
in the tide of feeling for 
and against this appar- 
ently simple, but pro- 
foundly subtle reorganization of town 
government, one thing seems sure: the 
City Manager must advance or must 
disappear. He cannot stand still. 





The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
A glimpse of Cincinnati, the largest city 
to adopt the City Manager. 


The City Manager had none of the 
signs of empire about him when he 
emerged seventeen years ago. He was 
simply our hired help—is still, for that 
matter—though like other fundamental 
necessities his value is 
constantly on the increase. 
He has created not alone 
a new profession, but a 
new type. He is not a 
man without a country, 
but he is a man without 
a local habitat, for should 
he make good as a City 
Manager in a California 
town this year, like as not 
next year would find him 
in a Georgia or a Penn- 
sylvania town, lured away 
with a sugared bonus, as 
‘the reward of his good 
record. Some of the City 
Managers are on their 
fifth “location,” to borrow 
a phrase from the movies, 





A park in Sacramento, one of California's thirty-two 
converts to the City Manager plan. 


the only verified rolling stones that 
gather moss in their flight. 

The peripatetic habits of the City 
Manager are explainable for two rea- 
sons: He is the product of no school, 
his profession is not made but in the 
making, and, up to date, experience has 
constituted the only available faculty. 
Some of the universities are reaching 
out with tentative courses in an effort to 
supply the liaison between the man and 
the job, to keep this new and alluring 
occupation well within the focus of the 
college-bred. Even the professors ad- 
mit, however, that while political science 
may help the framework, no academic 
training can be more than suggestive in 
the hydra-headed business of running a 
whole town; and the university grad- 
uate would be expected to fill a minor 
position in a City Manager’s office be- 
fore being considered fitted by knowl- 
edge of actualities to launch out for 
himself. 

The second reason which has made 
the City Manager a wanderer was the 
strongest argument for his introduction 
in the first place. He is usually, and 
preferably, a stranger to the town in 
which he assumes administrative respon- 
sibility. It is as an abstraction wholly 
unfamiliar with the feuds and alliances 
of the town he is to run that the City 
Manager is held to be most valuable, as 
outside the realm of politics. He is em- 
ployed by the small elected Council, 
wholly on his merits as a good executive 
acquired through former experience as 
a City Manager, as organizer of big 
corporations, or in public or private serv- 
ice along lines which may parallel some 
of the requirements of the City Manager. 
An engineer of public utilities has per- 
haps most often offered possibilities in 
this position. The slogan of his profes- 
sion, to make one dollar do the work of 
two, in itself is the promise of economy. 
But, together with building and land- 
scaping, providing water supply and 
lighting plants, street cleaning and gar- 
bage disposal, manipulating floating 
debts and other impedimenta, comes the 
necessary ability to deal with men. The 
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City Manager must be more than the 
creator of his job; he must be the boss 
of his job. If he doesn’t measure up to 
the requirements, it is in the power of 
the Council to displace him at any time. 

The City Manager system started in 
Staunton, Virginia, a town of something 





Virginia 


Roanoke. 
boasts many city managers 


Public Library at 


over ten thousand population, in 1908. 
The municipality, administered by a 
mayor, a board of aldermen of eight, 
and a common council of fourteen, was 
going steadily from bad to worse. The 
citizens were anxious to try a Commis- 
sion government, then in the experi- 
mental stage in Galveston, Texas. When 
it became plain that the form of gov- 
ernment outlined in their city charter 
must be adhered to, they devised a plan 
which should get round the difficulty. 
Hugh C. Braxton, of the city council, 
and Stephen Timberlake, an attorney in 
Staunton, are credited with originating 
the idea of a General Manager for a 
City. An ordinance passed by the board 
of aldermen and the common council 
and approved by the mayor put it into 
execution. 

Charles E. Ashburner was selected as 
general manager and the experiment 
thus undertaken, while it brought wide 
renown to Mr. Ashburner, proceeded to 
demonstrate the futility of the ordi- 
nance plan as any permanent background 
for a City Manager government. In 
Staunton the council delegated to itself 
the appointment of department heads, 
leaving the City Manager responsible 
for their conduct in office, but without 
the authority to remove them. The 
council removed only after charges had 
been filed by the City Manager. Ward 
politics, which entered into the election 
of the councilmen, further complicated 
matters. But in spite of all obstacles, 
Staunton’s pioneer City Manager sys- 
tem for four years kept alive the sound- 
ness of the principle. In later years the 
city adopted a City Manager charter. 

On January 1, 1912, Sumter, South 
Carolina, a town of 9,508, took the 
plunge, adopting a City Manager form, 
with a small council to attend to legis- 
lative matters, and a City Manager ap- 
pointed by the council as salaried official 
in complete control of executive and ad- 
ministrative functions. Nine more 
towns followed in 1913; twenty more 
in 1914, when some remarkable char- 


ters were drawn up, that of Springfield, 
Ohio, being among the foremost. By 
1915, the rush for the City Manager 
had set in like a rush for the gold fields. 
And in 1923, three hundred and twenty- 
six towns and cities were equipped with 
varying versions of the City Manager 
system, the infection had crossed our 
boundaries and swept through Canada: 
in Ontario, Quebec (two of the subur- 
ban districts of Montreal now grown to 
the dignity of towns being included), in 
Nova Scotia, and Manitoba. In England 
the city of Leeds, 431,000, has capitulat- 
ed; New Zealand and Tasmania are rep- 
resented; and Mr. Ashburner, Staun- 
ton’s original City Manager, has testi- 





Miami, Florida—one of the far southern 
cities on the city manager plan 


fied that a delegation from Japan has 
called upon him to find out the best way 
of setting up such a government in the 
Flowery Kingdom. 

The City Manager’s triumphant prog- 
ress sounds like an Arabian Night’s 
tale. In the beginning, he was purely a 
mechanical pivot of the plot to do away 
with vitiated ward politics, first by the 
short ballot and promotion of a non-par- 
tisan choice of the small council by elim- 
inating possibilities of patronage. It 
worked like a charm. Councilmen were 
elected for intelligence and integrity, ir- 
respective of party affiliations. They 
appointed the City Manager. He, like 
a highly efficient housekeeper, employed 
the assistants, discharged them when 
unfit or unnecessary, inaugurated civic 
utilities, prescribed improvements, and 
kept down expenses. He was responsi- 
ble to no one but the council, as its paid 
menial. A practical automaton, he was 
thus the reply to all charges of graft. 

City Managers have not always been 
successful—even in wholly eliminating 
politics. In the dozen years since per- 
manent forms of this system of govern- 
ment have been in operation, a large 
number have fallen from the ranks, 
through discouragement over local con- 
ditions, temperamental unfitness, or a 
preference for the emoluments of private 
employment which their broadened abil- 
ities in municipal administration have 
opened to them. 

While three hundred City Managers 
have come and gone, the public appetite 
for something new and the engrossing— 
and diverting—experiment of whipping 
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the politicians round the stump, have go 
fired the minds of the people that the 


changing personnel of this novel system 
has caused barely a ripple. It is the fig- 
ure itself that has taken hold of the pop- 


ular imagination. ‘This modest voung 
man—the ideal City Manager is below 
forty—stepping out from a remote back- 
ground to engage the dragons of corrup. 
tion, armed only with the weapons of 
his clear insight into the city’s problems, 
and his single-mindedness for the city’s 
good, has been lifted in spite of himself 
to the stellar rdle. 

Nor is this astonishing, when you stop 
to consider that Cincinnati, 375,000 
population, the biggest city so far on the 
list, almost like a leap into futurity, wil] 
begin its career under a City Manager 
in 1926 as the sixteenth city in Ohio, 
which started a riot of big cities with 
Dayton in 1914, and dragged in Cleve- 
land in an all but drawn battle in 1924. 
That thirty-two towns in California are 
led by Sacramento; that every town over 





In the Pikes Peak region several cities are 
for it—for instance, Boulder and 
Colorado Springs 


25,000 in Virginia with the single ex- 
ception of Richmond, boasts a City 
Manager; that Michigan has thirty-six; 
Texas and Florida twenty-six each; 
Oklahoma eighteen; Georgia and Kan- 
sas twelve apiece; North Carolina and 
Iowa each eleven; Pennsylvania ten; 
Vermont and Massachusetts four each; 
New York and Tennessee six each; 
Connecticut three; and Maine with a 
brace. Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri 
(with Kansas City as the latest prize), 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Or- 
egon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin, have 
scattering City Manager towns. Legis- 
latures have begun to be affected. Four- 
teen states—Massachusetts, New York, 
Virginia, Ohio, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, North 
Carolina, Louisiana, Wisconsin, In- 
diana, and New Jersey—have passed 
state-wide laws permitting a_ simple 
referendum procedure to adopt the City 
Manager plan. 

Such a record is apt to be a little 
heady. In the very early days of the 
movement, 1914, to be exact, the City 
Manager, skipping about from town to 
town, north or west or south or east, 
as demand and increased salary valued 

(Continued on page 26) 
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@ Underwood & Underwood 
Mrs. Catt, the ‘Great Architect” 


>HE National League of 
M2) Women Voters has just 
held its annual convention 
at Richmond, Virginia, 
and in the League’s own 
pages, 18 to 21, you will 
find an account of what happened. Here 
we are going to ask about the League 
those questions which we have been ask- 
ing in a series of sketches about other 
women’s organizations: What is it any- 
way, this organization which we name 
so glibly? What would you tell an in- 
quiring woman from Mars about it? 
Just what has it done? What does it 
try to do? And, in general, how come? 

Of course any organization has a per- 
sonality of its own. Certainly the 
League has a distinctive one, and no- 
where is it better expressed than at a 
national convention. At Richmond you 
would have seen about four and a half 
hundred delegates and alternates 
gathered from pretty much all over the 
country—ranging from California to 
Maine, from New Mexico to Minnesota. 
They were a notably well-dressed group 
—stylish-conservative; wel l-coiffed; 
well-shod, and if made up at all, then 
exercising the popular arts of the make- 
up box extremely well because unob- 
trusively. 

But the distinctive personality of a 
League audience is better heard than 
seen. It lies in the efficiency and the im- 
personality of the discussions from both 
platform and floor. It began with the 
able presiding of Miss Belle Sherwin, 
elected president last year, who com- 
bined smooth sureness with a sort of 
friendly cordiality in which discussion 
flourished. It was expressed in a well- 
timed program and firm insistence on 
parliamentary procedure; but most of all 
in the vivid and unassumed interest of 
these women in subjects that are abstract 
and often almost technical. County gov- 
ernment is no child’s play. Neither is 
Muscle Shoals, nor packer control, nor 
even the presidential primary. Yet 
these and a score more “hard” subjects 
Were discussed with zest and without a 
shadow of suggestion that these are not 
the natural concern of women. The 
truth is that with their practiced com- 





What Is This 
League of 


W omen V oters? 


The captions are from the League in Talking 
Pictures, given at the recent annual con- 
vention at Richmond, Va. 


mon sense women have seen that these 
subjects are mot abstract, impersonal, 
remote, but things that most closely af- 
fect their homes and children. They 
have found that government is an every- 
day bread-and-butter affair. 

Two other qualities of League con- 
ventions are outstanding—a middle-of- 
the-road progressivism, and a capacity 
for pegging right ahead, regardless. 
This year these women confronted the 
fact that they had not succeeded whol- 
ly in either of their major projects for 





Miss Sherwin, the “‘League’s 
Administrator” 


the past year’s work. Instead of get- 
ting out that seventy-five per cent vote 
which was the goal, they had only suc- 
ceeded, with the cooperation of other 
organizations, in checking the _persist- 
ent downward drift and raising the 
percentage of voters from 49 to 50.92 
per cent. Then, the Child Labor 
Amendment had struck uncharted rocks, 
and the failure to ratify had proved a 
grievous disappointment. But the 
answer was “What next? Keep on.” 

The Richmond convention was the 
League’s sixth, which means this is an 
infant among the national women’s or- 
ganizations. Compare the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union’s 1924 


Golden Jubilee; the long-ago begin- 
ning of the General Federation of Wom- 








Mrs. Park, the “‘Master Builder” 


en’s Clubs; the University Women’s 
development out of older groups, and 
the Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ations’ more than seventy years. Sut- 
frage, prohibition, religion, education are 


‘old established causes; citizenship for 


women is still a novelty. ‘Though one 
might stop here to note how curiously 
remote pre-citizen days seemed as seen 
through the eyes of the college girls who 
were a brilliant feature of the Rich- 
mond meeting. 

But of course the League of Women 
Voters did not lack a parent. It did 
not spring full blown into being, but is 
the direct inheritor and creation of the 


National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. Back in 1919, at the St. 
Louis suffrage convention, when it 


looked as if Congress was about to stop 
struggling against the nineteenth amend- 
ment, Mrs. Catt, far-visioned as always, 
proposed a League of Women Voters. 
What she and other suffrage leaders 
saw was that the vote was by no means 
the whole of citizenship; that training 
was necessary if women were to take 
their new role intelligently ; if they were 
to apply their own point of view and 
capitalize for the country the political 
lessons they had already learned in the 
long suffrage fight. So there was born 
the League of Women Voters, to get 
ready for what was surely coming, and 
Mrs. Charles Brooks of Kansas became 
the first chairman. Naturally the or- 
ganization was somewhat tentative for 
that first year—a sort of tryout. But 
at the 1920 suffrage convention, with 
victory thrillingly in sight, the young 
organization, celebrating at the same 
time its own first birthday, got well 
under way, Mrs. Maud Wood Park be- 
came president, and before another year 
had passed it was standing alone—a 
sturdy, upright youngster—while the 
Suffrage Association was indulging in 
well-merited relaxation. 

The aim of the new organization 
was quite simply practical training in 
citizenship, from a non-partisan or, bet- 
ter, an all-partisan standpoint. It 
began, in that presidential election year, 
with the ABC’s of registration and bal- 
lot marking. It spread out into the or- 
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ganization of state and local Leagues, 
which were themselves study classes, and 
of citizenship schools which have _ be- 
come an outstanding feature of League 
work. It went on with the development 
of a speakers’ bureau and a publications 
department, whose output of pamphlets 
is a recognized source of citizens’ guid- 
ance. In its local phases citizenship 
study includes quiz meetings for candi- 
dates, and study at first hand of any 
community conditions that seem to call 
for a little well-directed feminine curi- 
osity. Under the Department of Efh- 
ciency in Government, which expresses 
the League’s primary concern, it not 
only studies but strives, both nationally 
and locally, for the simplification of 
governmental machinery and processes. 
Here again women’s common sense and 
freshness of approach come into play. 


The Voter Is the Point 


Another phase of League citizenship 
training is along lines less directly con- 
cerned with ballots. It is the social 
aspect of government, covered by stand- 
ing committees on child welfare, women 


in industry, legal status of women, 
social hygiene, living costs, educa- 
tion. The distinction between the 


League’s work for social welfare and 
that of other organizations is that the 
emphasis is always on the voting citizen 
and the influence he can wield. As Mrs. 
Rotch of Massachusetts put it at Rich- 
mond, if a maternity hospital is to be 
built, no League attempts to collect 
funds and build it; but it may go to the 
municipal authorities and get it built. 

A natural supplement to this basic 
League ideal is work for legislative 
state and national. Cooper- 
organizations, the 


measures, 
ating 


with other 


League at Washington works for meas- 
ures which its national convention each 
year endorses; and the states adapt their 
legislative programs accordingly. A sur- 
vey of these measures gives a pretty 
good idea of what the Leagues and co- 
operating organizations mean by the 
woman’s point of view. For instance, 
measures for the protection of women and 
children from hard conditions in our 
civilization: the Sheppard-Towner bill, 
successfully backed; the Child Labor 
Amendment, on which the League con- 
centrated in 1924; protective legislation 
for women in industry; the independent 
citizenship of married women, etc. 

Both educational and legislative is the 
work of International Cooperation to 
Prevent War, which from a committee 
appointed in 1921 has grown into the 
dignity of a department with separate 
headquarters in New York, under the 
direction of a national officer. Through 
this department the League has worked 
valiantly for American membership in 
the World Court and fostered on a na- 
tional scale the study of the causes and 
the cure of war. The League policy, 
sometimes attacked by rabid militarists, 
is to help build a world order for peace 
while at the same time supporting ade- 
quate defense against the remote contin- 
gency of attack. And observing that its 
policy is in harmony with that of the 
President of the United States, it might 
say—If that be i make the 
best of it. 

Results of the five years’ work might 
be summed up in the building of an 
organization in forty-four states, as well 
as in Hawaii and the District of Co- 
lumbia; in the number of citizenship 
schools; speeches made; pamphlets 
distributed ; in laws supported and some- 


One Who Sees the Dawn 


To Lila Meade Valentine 


* 
By ADELE CLARK 


S a recumbent statue of a Saint, 
Supernal beauty in each sentient line, 


Carved by some artist mystic and divine, 
She lies, so holy that a calm restraint 
Tempers the anguish of our earthly plaint. 
For, shining through her flesh, so fragile, fair, 
The dauntless courage of her spirit rare 
Challenges us to strive, who else were faint. 


Noble her type, from patriot lineage drawn, 
And glorified by her own life and thought. 
Freedom and truth and love, her social creed, 


With vision clear, as one who sees the dawn 





THE WoMAN Citizen 


times passed; in study courses conduct- 
ed; candidates questioned—in these and 
other tangible, countable matters. Yet 
the more realistic results are the intan- 
gible effects on the minds of those whom 
these things have touched—in a higher 
standard of government, a government 
that serves the whole people; in g 
heightened sense of personal responsibil- 
ity; ina quickened sensitiveness to in- 
justice, unfairness, a stimulated interest 
in government, and a general toning up 
of citizen head and heart. 


Questions 


Criticism and questioning of the 
League comes along two or three lines, 
One—why should women be educated 
politically apart from men? The 
answer to that is easy—women were 
at a different stage of development 
(higher or lower, as you care to 
look at it) when the vote came, but 
certainly with a difference in experience 
and in point of view. Besides, say some 
Leagues, men are welcome if they want 
to join, and a little training in citizen- 
ship wouldn’t do them a mite of harm. 

Then, certain political leaders have 
looked askance on the League for fear 
that it may operate against the parties. 
No one can mistake the League any 
longer for a separate woman’s party, 
but there are those who dread women’s 
independence in voting. The answer 
here seems to lie in the sheer point of 
fact that leading party women are also 
prominent League workers; that the 
League constantly urges work through 
the parties, and besides, if the League 
inculcates voting by issues and not on 
party order alone, in the long run it thus 
serves the party as well as the com- 
munity. 


Of an old world’s new day, she ably wrought 
That those who come might reap where she sowed seed. 


led the suffrage 


period of dramatic adjustments in 


Lila Meade Valentine of on yinia, to whom this is dedicated, 
movement in Virginia and laid the f undations of the State League of Women Voters. 
The years of her life—1865 to 92 1—spanned a 
the general social order and in the status of women, 


and in each movement for prog- * 


ress and for the public welfare she participated, She was one of the company of rare 
the world over, have devoted themselves selflessly to the cause of women’s 


souls who, 
freedom. 
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The Virgin 


Islands 


By Valeska Bari 


Miss Bari made a trip from Porto Rico to the Virgin Is- 
lands to see how this newest possession is being governed. 
Formerly connected with the Children’s Bureau, and an ex- 
perienced investigator, Miss Bari has the training to see 


straight. 


a LTHOUGH the Virgin 
Sy Islands are the most recent- 
PIS ly acquired of the insular 
possessions of the United 
States, negotiations for 
their purchase began long 
before we thought of acquiring any of 
the other island territory now under our 
flag. During the Civil War the difh- 
culty of preventing privateers from run- 
ning the blockade of the Southern ports 
demonstrated the need of a naval base 
in the Caribbean, and at the close of the 
war we opened negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the two islands of St. Thomas 
and St. John; but at the last moment 
our Senate refused to ratify the treaty. 
From that time (1867) until 1916 the 
matter smoldered in Congressional 
committees. The Spanish War offered 
renewed arguments for the purchase of 
the islands, but negotiations again fell 
through. At last, during the World 
War, we took over the whole group of 
Danish West Indies to prevent their 
possible use by Germany as a submarine 
base—and the American people fell heir 
to another problem in the relationship 
between the nation and an annexed pop- 
ulace. 

In terms of figures the Virgin Islands 
contain only 132 square miles of land 
and a population of some 25,000 per- 
sons—a small community which, if lo- 
cated on the mainland, would be quite 
lost in comparison with the size of the 
country. The one thing which gives the 
Virgins importance, and the only reason 
for which we bought them, is their stra- 
tegic position and possible use in time of 
war. For this we paid $25,000,000 or 
$300 an acre for land worth, for peace- 
time purposes, possibly $20 an acre. 

It is this acquisition on a war-time ba- 
sis which makes difficult the establish- 
ment of a normal basis of relationship 
between the islands and the rest of the 
country. St. Thomas is an unfortified 
Gibraltar, but we have taken no steps 
to fortify it as a military outpost. Eco- 
nomically the islands are not self-sup- 
porting, nor were they during the last 
forty years under Danish rule. The 
Danes held them, waiting for a pur- 
chaser—who would buy them for their 
war-time value and not on the basis of 
a legitimate peace-time investment—and 
ultimately got rid of their burden. And 
now we hold them, with few changes 





Eighty-five pounds per 
person is the way ships 
are coaled at the Islands 
—men and women, it 
makes no difference 


from Danish time, waiting for Congress 
to decide what relationship they shall 
bear to the nation. 

The act providing for the purchase of 
the islands gave the President power to 
assign an officer of the Army or Navy 
to serve as Governor, and to the execu- 
tive were assigned the powers formerly 
exercised by the Danish governor. The 
governor's staff consists of naval officers 
assigned to that duty, and the subordi- 
nate positions are filled mainly by Virgin 
Islanders. Election and all other local 
laws in force under Denmark were con- 
tinued, and legislative power remained 
vested in the Colonial Councils, of 
which there are two, one for St. Thomas 
and the nearby island of St. John, and 
one for St. Croix, forty miles away. 

This assignment of naval officers to 
administer the affairs of the island has 
its advantages and its drawbacks. The 
islands have had the services of men far 
abler than would otherwise have been 
sent to so small a community, and the 
spirit of teamwork and personal disin- 
terestedness is conspicuously different 
from that found amongst most political 
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Outdoor bathing is always in season with 
these cleanly people 














A mode of travel not noted for its speed 


appointees. On the other hand the as- 
signment to service in the Virgins is for 
a period not longer than two years, at 
the end of which time the officer is 
transferred to other naval duty. That 
is to say, the assignment of officers to 
service in the Virgins is a temporary 
matter, their permanent position remain- 
ing in the Navy and with it, unavoid- 
ably, their first interest. Tropical service 
presents many problems, particularly 
for men with families, and for the less 
responsible positions this rotation is 
probably advisable, but as regards thx 
policy-forming head the frequency of 
change is an unsettling factor. The 
present governor is the fifth to occupy 
that position in eight years, which means 
that a large part of that time has been 
spent in educating governors, for, though 
small, the Virgins present many prob- 
lems in human relationships which can- 
not be settled readily according to 
experience gained elsewhere. 

The administration of the Virgins has 
been as unspectacular as the administra- 
tion of a community of similar size in 
the States. Education and sanitation 
have been greatly improved and con- 
siderable outlay has been made on public 
works. This quiet policy has been a 
disappointment to many of the Virgin 
Islanders who had dreamed that annex- 
ation would fill the harbor again with 
ships and bring back the commerce which 

(Continued on page 25) 








When Mrs. Gardener was a school 
teacher 


RS. GARDENER’S eyes 
tell her story. One reads 
in them the energy, the 
introspection, the humor, 
the intelligence that have 
led her from Winchester, 
in the Valley of Virginia, to the Civil 
Service Commission in the national cap- 
ital, through years of hard work, shot 
through with adventure and the unfail- 
ing interest that she has in people, in 
persons. 

Her office in the Civil Service Com- 
mission Building was being done over; 
she herself had unavoidably been away 
tor some time and the usual routine was 
somewhat upset, but she conducted me 
into another office, the occupant gladly 
giving way. A fellow member of 
the Commission came in to consult her 
on a delicate point. Her view prevailed. 
That she is the only woman on the 
Commission, the first to be appointed to 
such a position, is not wholly responsible 
for the deference with which she is 
treated. She has won the confidence and 
the respect of the other Commissioners 
by her hard work, her level judgment 
and her cheerful acceptance of a full 
share of responsibility. 

One could talk to Mrs. Gardener for 
hours without exhausting the subjects 
which contact with her suggests. At 
first thought one might feel that it was 
a pity that such varied experience, such 
breadth of view, such quick responsive- 
ness should be limited to a Government 
position. Yet, surely, nowhere more 
than in the service of the Government 
are such qualities needed. Mrs. Gar- 
dener falls into delightful reveries and 
opens vistas of the American woman’s 
widening opportunities. But a vigilant 





secretary will not let Mrs. Gardener go 
over her whole story—not even for the 
Woman Citizen. “Sorry, but the time 
is up,” she says, when it is, and the illu- 
minating anecdote had to go over until 
another occasion for its conclusion. 





Diplomatic 


Corps. 
By Cora Rigby 





At sixteen 


The conversation had turned back 
from the technique of Civil Service, me- 
andering through years of Mrs. Gar- 
dener’s life that have been so full of 
work and of intercourse with people of 
parts, many of the years devoted to 
causes of more or less popularity. She 
has fought a good fight, many of them, 








Here is another story of a Woman 
with a Career—Helen H. Gardener, our 
first and only woman Civil. Service Com- 
missioner. Those who filled in our re- 
cent list of questions, “What Do You 
Know?” about prominent women were 
nearly all able to answer “Who is Helen 
Gardener?” but we are guessing that 
they could not have outlined the inter- 
esting story of her life that Cora Rigby 
tells. 








never ready to leave the field while an 
enemy was in sight. Perhaps most read- 
ers will think of Mrs. Gardener first in 
the great suffrage conflict. She partic- 
ipated in many skirmishes before that, 
however. In the latter days of the suf- 
frage crusade she was referred to as “the 
Diplomatic Corps—the small select 
corps maintained by the suffragists in 
Washington.” 

She is Helen H. Gardener by legal 
right, although she has been married 


twice and neither husband bore the 
name of Gardener. Nor was she born 
Gardener. It was when she began to 


write for publication that she decided 
that she ought to have a name that 
would identify her—‘‘a good, solid 
name,” she explained, and Gardener 
was decided upon as meeting those re- 
quirements. Some persons knew her as 
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At the left—Mrs. Gardener at the age of 
half past two 


Mrs. Selden Allen Day, but they are 
not many and even they think of her 
most ot the time as Helen Gardener. 

She graduated early from high and 
normal school and was teaching in the 
latter when she was only twenty years of 
age. Soon afterward she began her ca- 
reer as a polemical writer. Turning 
her back upon forms and traditions, she 
employed her pen in defense of agnosti- 
cism, a daring move for a young woman 
in those days, especially for the daughter 
ot a clergyman. Among the friends she 
made at this time were Robert G. Inger- 
soll and his wife and today she looks 
back appreciatively to the Sunday eve- 
nings in their home, covering a period 
of twenty years, where she met many 
brilliant and congenial men and women. 
It was to Mr. Ingersoll that she turned 
for legal counsel when she was writing 
books and articles in which legal points 
were involved just as she checked up on 
her excursions into the field of medical 
science by consulting eminent medical 
specialists. 

For a time Mrs. Gardener was one 
of the editors of the 4rena, a magazine 
of liberal proclivities specializing in 
metaphysical and sociological subjects. 
She also lectured on sociological and 
ethical topics. Although she always had 
a special line of work, Mrs. Gardener 
was too interested in humanity and all 
its phases to refuse an invitation to turn 
into a byway when an attractive one 
presented itself. Humani nihil alienum 
might well have been her motto. 

One. day she was asked by Mr. Bel- 
ford, of the publishing firm of Belford, 
Clarke and Company, New York, who 
was about to launch a magazine, to write 
a story. “I have never written fiction,” 
protested Mrs. Gardener. 

“But you can,” countered Mr. Bel- 
ford. 

“Well, I will do it on one condition,’ 
she stipulated; “that is that if it is not 
up to the standard of my present reputa- 
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tion or not what you feel it ought to be, 
we will not publish it.” 

Mr. Beltord agreed, commenting that 

few contributors sought to bargain in 
advance for the rejection of their work. 
Mrs. Gardener wrote ““The Time Lock 
of Our Ancestors,” which not only won 
the approval of Donn Piatt, the editor of 
Belford’s MLagazine, but gained for her 
the friendship of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who wrote he: an amusing let- 
ter, in which he apologized for address- 
ing her as “ Mrs.’’ when he did not know 
whether she were married or not. ‘You 
know it is an old English fashion,” he 
explained, “‘to apply the matronly desig- 
nation to authoresses of a certain stand- 
ing. 
“The subject of heredity, which is 
made so prominent in your writings, is 
one which has long engaged my atten- 
tion,” wrote Dr. Holmes; . . . “it is a 
matter which must come home to every 
moralist, to every parent and more and 
more to the anthropologist. 

“T trust your stories will have the ef- 
fect of making many persons think se- 
riously of one of the gravest questions 
which can occupy the human mind, the 
responsibility of individuals, not only 
for their own characters but for those 
of the descendants who inherit their vir- 
tues and their vices to a larger extent 
than they are in the habit of believing.” 

In 1890 she wrote, “Is This Your 
Son, My Lord?”—making use of her 
favorite theme of heredity, but it dealt 
mainly with the double standard of mor- 
als and the book made a great stir. 
When 50,000 copies of the book had 
been sold she was given a dinner in Bos- 
ton and at that time had the pleasure of 
meeting Dr. Holmes. Mrs. Gardener 
was in Florida shortly after this book 
was published and heard a man inquiring 
in a book shop if they had a book called 
“My God, Is This Your Son?” 

Her handling of medico-legal subjects 
attracted much attention, without, as 
well as within, the two professions, and 
many persons prominent in their special- 
ized lines of work sought her out to dis- 
cuss problems in which they had a com- 
mon interest. Among these were 
Clarence §. Darrow, the Chicago lawyer, 
who had been identified with many 
noted cases, in which the sociological ele- 
ment had been conspicuous. 

It was through the writing of “Sex 
in Brain” that Mrs. Gardener was 
brought into suffrage work. She had 
been moved to write on this subject by 
the contention of Dr. W. A. Hammond, 
Surgeon General of the United States, 
an opponent of the higher education of 
women, that there was a fundamental 
difference between the brains of men 
and women. Accepting this as a chal- 
lenge, Mrs. Gardener determined to 
make a thorough investigation of the 
subject. Although she had read widely 
in both law and medicine she was neither 
a lawyer nor a physician and before writ- 





ing her thesis she sought out the best 
specialist she knew, Dr. E. C. Spitzka, 
of New York. Having framed ten 
questions regarding matters on which 
she wanted definite information, she 
went to his office and waited until he 
had seen all of his patients. Then she 
presented her queries. 

“Who wrote these?” he asked. 

“T did.” 

“Why did you write them?” 

“Because 1 knew that you were too 
busy to see me unless 1 had something 
very definite to ask you.” 

“If you wrote them and if you are in 
earnest about wanting to study this sub- 
ject, I will give you all the help I can. 
This is fundamental work, and it has 
never been done,” he declared. 

For fourteen months Mrs. Gardener 
studied with the eminent physician and, 
when she wrote, she did it with author- 
ity. With the same insistence upon ac- 
curacy in detail she asked Mr. Ingersoll 
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Commissioner Gardener 


to read her treatment of a case in court 
and give her a legal opinion on it. He 
assured her that the procedure was 
quite correct and added that this was 
because legal procedure is based on com- 
mon sense and she had used common 
sense in her description. 

Mrs. Gardener had up to this time 
taken no interest in suffrage, but because 
of the arguments that she had put forth 
in “Sex in Brain,” she was invited to be 
the official guest at the first Interna- 
tional Congress of Representative Wom- 
en to be held here. From that time 
forward she became one of the most active 
suffrage workers, serving as a member 
of the executive board, vice-president 
and vice-chairman of the Congressional 
Committee of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. It was 
while living in Washington and acting 
in a liaison capacity between the suf- 
frage organization and officials in the 
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President, the 
Speaker of the House and the Judiciary 


capital, including the 
Committee during three Administra- 
tions, that she was dubbed “the Diplo- 
matic Corps,” an appellation which 
seemed to fit her exceedingly well. 

For six years Mrs. Gardener traveled 
in foreign countries, making notes, tak- 
ing pictures and always studying people. 
On her return she embodied her obser- 
vations in lectures which she gave in 
University extension centers and else- 
where in different parts of the country. 

Mrs. Gardener enjoys the distinction 
of being the first woman member of the 
Civil Service Commission, an office 
which sought her and not she the office. 
When President Wilson in 1920 asked 
her to take the place she demurred, but 
she was not the person to shirk when 
it was represented to her that her ac- 
ceptance was a duty and a responsibil- 
ity. This is not a political office. Mrs. 
Gardener was not appointed because: of 
political affiliations. She was not asked 
what her politics were and most of the 
Senators who voted for her confirmation 
did so not knowing whether she was a 
Democrat or a Republican. All cases 
that come before the Commission are 
carefully deleted of politics. 

The work of the Civil Service Com- 
mission is one of even-handed justice. 
It has to make its way through perilous 
shallows and frequently finds itself be- 
tween the Scylla of misinformed public 
opinion and the Charybdis of personal 
and political misrepresentation. Exami- 
nations for 1,500 different kinds of oc- 
cupations were held last year. Local 
secretaries at post offices in the larger cit- 
ies and towns are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of holding examinations and 
sending the papers to the Commission in 
Washington for rating, positions in 
Washington being duly apportioned 
among the several states. 

It is due to the Civil Service Com- 
mission in large measure that efficiency 
rather than political pull is becoming 
recognized, slowly, as essential for 
public service. To maintain higher stand- 
ards, to be free of partiality, to under- 
stand how the cogs may be placed and 
combined to improve the Government 
service is a work in which, as Mrs. Gar- 
dener has proved, a woman may share on 
equal terms with men and contribute 
equally to the progress of good govern- 
ment. 

Like many women of today Mrs. 
Gardener is able to combine successfully 
public service with domestic life. She 
maintains a pleasant home in Washing- 
ton, near Rock Creek Park. In her 
house are numerous reminders of her 
foreign travels, and especially of Japan, 
where she spent considerable time. These 
articles are not only interesting in them- 
selves, but suggest many a tale based on 
experience and flavored with observa- 
tion. Mrs. Gardener is a rare racon- 
teur and at home in many fields. 








Governor Ross 

of Wyoming (left) 
came to the 
Woman’s World’s 
Fair as a guest 
on Famous 
Women’s Day. 


° VERY girl as she left the 
Woman’s World’s Fair, 
held in Chicago April 18 
to 25, must have been say- 
ing something of this sort 
to herself, ‘“‘Now shall I 
be a ceramic engineer? It must be a 
thrilling life prospecting for clay in Can- 
ada! Or shall I start a travel bureau? 
Or shall I go into insurance and 
sell $200,000 worth of policies a year? 
Or shall I start out in the newest of new 
businesses—radio?” And every middle- 
aged woman must have been saying, 
“Think of the changes that have taken 
place in my lifetime. Why, when I 
was a girl it didn’t occur to me that I 
might do anything else but teach, and 
now there are a hundred different occu- 
pations to choose from.” 

In those two reactions we find ex- 
pressed the twofold purpose of the first 
Woman’s World’s Fair as conceived by 
Helen M. Bennett, originator of the 
Fair, and its managing director—‘‘to 
make the Fair not only an exposition of 
women’s wares, produced by hand and 
brain, but also a vocational clearing 
house for women and girls who have 
not found themselves.” 





“Spare Time” Suggestions 


Women with “spare time” might have 
left the Fair wondering where among 
the many welfare agencies to put it— 
whether to weigh and care for babies at 
Infant Welfare Stations, to train them- 
selves to be Girl Scout leaders, to work 
for shorter hours for working women 
and minimum wage laws and better 
homes through women’s civic organiza- 
tions. Women skilled in certain ordi- 
nary tasks might have thought, “Why 
can’t I do something with my doughnuts 
as Aunt Mary did with her pie crusts?” 
or “I can make beautiful quilts too, but 
it mever occurred to me that I could 
make a business out of it. Perhaps a 
few years from now I’/l be employing 
fifty women in my plant.” 
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By Helen Burling 


One started out with theories to be 
tested: Will we find that women’s 
achievements are still most of them con- 
nected with the home? Will we find 
that women are copying men’s systems 
or that they are developing systems of 
their own? How much of the develop- 
ment can we trace to post-war condi- 
tions? etc., etc. But two acres of booths 
closely set together, narrow lanes filled 
with jostling crowds of men and women 
and children, flags and streamers above, 
all the colors of the rainbow in every 
lane, clothes, furniture, whirring ma- 
chinery, good things to eat, flower-girls, 
bagpipes and bands, drove theories away, 
and one simply looked and asked ques- 
tions and listened. 

One of the delightful things about 
the Fair was the glorious jumble. Here 
was a booth filled with radiators and 
boilers and furnaces, with the name of 
the woman vice-president of the com- 
pany in the place of honor, while the 
air was filled with the fragrance of per- 
fume and powder from the plant of a 
woman cosmetic manufacturer. Here— 
bond saleswomen keeping their figures 
straight and their selling points intact 
amid the hubbub, and right across the 
aisle a doll booth with dolls of all kinds, 
including wooden ones, carved by a 
Montana ranch woman from the roots 
of cottonwood trees. Down this aisle 
was the WoMAN CITIZEN booth with 
its rainbow arch and challenging posters 
and nearby a tiny booth spicy with ever- 
green brought from Sherwood Forest, a 
girl’s camp in the north woods. 

And the exhibitors were just as va- 
rious as the exhibits—insurance women 
who fairly pounced upon you to tell of 
their work, and the Indian potter who 
knelt upon the floor apparently oblivious 
of the crowd as she smoothed and 
rounded her clay; women of all ages 
from the girl who has built up a pyjama 
business of 2,000 customers in the four 
years since she graduated from college 
to the woman from the Old Ladies’ 


H. F. Atwill Studios, Chicago 
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At the right 
is Helen M. 
Bennett, who 
had the idea for 
the Fair and was 


its Managing Director 





Home with her log-cabin quilts. There 
were women who were living evidence 
of the smartness of the garments car- 
ried in their shops and women who sold 
their food products dressed in kitchen 
aprons. 

This is but a glimpse of the variety 
which made up the Fair. Among the 
approximately 250 exhibitors, there were 
at least seventy, and possibly more than 
a hundred, different occupations repre- 
sented—the count depending upon clas- 
sification. Shop exhibits of all kinds led 
in numbers—there were between twen- 
ty-five and thirty of them: antique 
shops, book shops, candy, lingerie, wall 
paper, linen and clothing shops— 
to name only a few of the kinds 
represented. Interior decorators and 
handicraft workers were also numerous. 
Next in number were the welfare agen- 
cies of all kinds—some twenty of them. 
Most of the other fields were represented 
by one or two or three exhibits. Then 
there were over forty organizations, 
chiefly man-made, which found their way 
into a Woman’s World’s Fair because 
they had women’s departments, or 
because women occupied important posi- 
tions in the organization, or even be- 
cause they produced articles designed for 
women. This last only went to show 
women’s double influence in modern 
business life, as a producer and as the 
inspiration for production. 


Professions Answered Present 


The professions were of course in evi- 
dence, the legal profession through the 
exhibit of the Woman’s Bar Association 
of Illinois, which called attention to the 
2,600 women lawyers in the United 
States today, and the medical through a 
group of Chicago women physicians 
whose posters announced a thousand 
medical women in the United States in 
1923 and six hospitals in five cities 
staffed entirely by women. ; 

One saw women in banks, women in 


(Continued on page 28) 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





Family Endowment 


By Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale 


An American-born woman; yes, but Eng- 
lish, and familiar with the woman move- 
ment in both countries. She discusses here a 
very controversial subject which has been 
attracting much attention in England. Mrs. 
Hale lectured on it here this past winter. 


ISS ELEANOR RATH- 

BONE of England, who 
is the president of the Na- 
tional Union of Societies 
for Equal Citizenship, 
published last year a book called “The 
Disinherited Family” (Arnold, Lon- 
don), which, in readable and sufficiently 
exhaustive form, sums up the program 
of the present advance guard of British 
feminism. One might better say an ad- 
vance skirmishing party, composed of the 
younger intellectuals, for the older gen- 
eration which brought us through suf- 
frage does not, and probably will not, 
agree to go so far. But as the main 
march of one decade is likely to follow 
the path blazed by the skirmishers of 
the last, it is useful for us to watch the 
direction of the explorers’ steps. 

Like every advance that can now be 
made by women, the program of these 
feminists is economic. Natural limita- 
tions take care of themselves; nature has 
a sure way of dealing with moral icono- 
clasts; she defeats their ends in a gen- 
eration, swinging them back to that 
norm which alone serves her purpose. 
Political limitations we have already 
largely dealt with. But in the purely 
artificial and society-made realm of eco- 
nomics the women’s movement has taken 
only a few first steps. 

Amusingly, it is these steps that ter- 
rify society most. Talk “free love,” and 
society, properly enough, takes refuge 
in its moral sanctions, subconsciously 
aware that it possesses something 
stronger than any talk can permanently 
change. Besides, it rather enjoys such 
talkers, as an audience enjoys recogniz- 
ing the villain of a melodrama at sight, 
saved from the taint of his villainies by 
the clarifying footlights which show him 
up. But talk of the economic independ- 
ence of the married woman, and society’s 
skin positively creeps with apprehension 
and dislike, as if your talk had changed 
into a spider which—here’s the point— 
actually might drop on it. Society al- 
ways fears change, but only to the degree 
that it is imminent. Say a thing will 
happen in a hundred years and you will 
be indulged as a harmless dreamer; say 





you want to make it happen now, and 
you will probably be ostracized as a pub- 
lic menace—entirely regardless of the 
intrinsic merits or demerits of your plat- 
form. 

The distressing thing for society, 
therefore, about Miss Rathbone’s spider, 
is that it is actually spinning a thread, 
and beginning to drop. In other words, 
the economic independence of the mar- 
ried woman is here already in a mi- 
nority of cases among professional and 
business people, and—anchored to a 
thread known as the “Family Endow- 
ment”—is swinging down upon “conser- 
vative” Europe. 

The theory of family endowment is in 

















its essence simple enough, though Miss 
Rathbone’s detailed statement fills a 
book of 316 pages and an appendix. Ac- 
cording to it there is simply not, in the 
world, enough money to pay every work- 
man a wage sufficient to support him- 
self, his wife and his “average” family 
of three in that minimum standard of 
living which all good societies now ad- 
mit the worker has a right to exact. The 
money is not there, yet all trades unions, 
all philanthropists, all eugenicists and 
social workers, all who uphold the soli- 
darity of the family and the home, con- 
tinue to point to that wage and strive 
for it in the interests of the race itself. 
Trade unions demand that an adult male 
wage shall be enough to support five 
people, on the assumption, apparently, 
that if the male has not the “average” 
family he will have in the near future, 
and in any case his children are his own, 
and if they do not exist it is nobody’s 
business but his. Potentially they are 
there, and he must have enough money 
to provide for them or to save against 
their coming. 

Now the nearer the workman ap- 
proaches this ideal of the standard 


family wage, the heavier is the burden 
imposed upon industry, which has to 
provide for hundreds of thousands of po- 
tential children at the cost of expansion, 


profits, and a possible increase in the 
minimum wage to meet the ever-rising 
standard of living. Meanwhile a great 
hardship is inflicted on the unhappy man 
who has more than the “average” num- 
ber of children, for if industry is hard 
pressed to meet the cost of an average 
family it is obviously impossible for it 
to consider the needs of the father of a 
large one. So that industries are taxed 
beyond their capacity, to pay for non- 
existent children, while families above 
the average in size go hungry. 

The French, with their urgent need 
of more births, have been attacking the 
problem since the war as follows: Either 
a basic industry, such as steel, through- 
out a district, or a group of industries 
in a given community, decide on a stand- 
ard minimum wage calculated to support 
a man and his wife, or equivalent house- 
keeper, at the current cost of living. The 
industry, or group, then pays into a cen- 
tral caisse an additional sum calculated 
from the total number of workers, of 
both sexes, married and single, employed. 
(This precludes discrimination against 
the married.) From the fund so raised 
the caisse repays to the employed father 
(and in some cases directly to his wife) 
a wage bonus of so much a head per 
child. Another and more socialistic 
method is for the state to pay a portion 
of the compensation fund from taxes, 
or the city from local taxation. But 
while methods vary, the important thing 
for feminists to note is that wherever the 
bonus is paid directly to the wife her 
status is revolutionized. She gains off- 
cial recognition as the family purchasing 
agent, and can make her budget regard- 
less of the habits, miserly or spend- 
thrift, of her husband. She lives no 
longer under the grinding fear that each 
new child is born only to filch food from 
the mouths of its predecessors. 

This experiment has spread with light- 
ning rapidity in France, and is in active 
operation also in Germany, Belgium, 
Holland and several other countries. 

Objections to the scheme are two- 
fold. Critics distrust the moral: effect 
upon the father of any lessening of his 
direct responsibilities; and they fear that 
the lightening of the financial burden 
may lead to an orgy of births. 

These criticisms, and the /aissez-faire 
philosophy underlying them, are dealt 
with faithfully by Miss Rathbone in two 
lively chapters.. In connection with the 
birthrate she quotes the query of a 
French workman: “Croyez-vous qu’ un 
ouvrier fasse un enfant pour 90 francs?” 
Her arguments are detailed, but the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Editorially Speaking 





How We Voted 


N the /Voman Joter (page 18) is published the story ot 
I California’s triumph in winning the cup offered by the 

National League of Women Voters for the largest per- 
centage of increase in the state vote in 1924 over 1920— 
35.88 per cent. Besides, an analysis of the vote by states was 
circulated, which is worth careful study. California’s vic- 
tory margin was not wide. Of the states which entered the 
League’s contest two others passed the twenty-five per cent 
increase line and won “honorable mention’”—Texas with a 
gain of 35.73, and Rhode Island with 25.08. In both Cal- 
ifornia and Texas there was a stronger issue than in many 
ot the states—as Miss Delany explains, the La Follette can- 
didacy sharpened the contest considerably in California, and 
in Texas there was the fight over Mrs. Ferguson. Wyoming, 
which has no League, showed the highest percentage of 
increase over 1920 of any state in the Union, as already 
announced in the CirizEN. There again a special interest 
surrounded the candidacy of Mrs. Ross, and drew voters to 
the polls. In Mississippi, which was also not in the compe- 
tition, the increase was 36.33 per cent, but the percentage 
of eligible voters who voted was only 12.90. 

Seventeen states showed a decrease in the vote cast in 1924 
over that cast in 1920: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia. 

The total percentage of eligible voters voting in 1920 was 
49 per cent, in 1924—50.92. No one claims that this in- 
crease is a great triumph. But a definite arrest of a down- 
ward trend which has been marked for a long period of 
vears means considerable. It means at least encouragement 
to go ahead and try again—and above all, to try to see to it 
that there are some compelling issues next time to vote for. 
After all, a natural interest works better and faster than a 


sense of duty. 


“Bringing Something Better Home’’ 


S a result of following April’s meetings of women, this 
number presents a sort of panorama of the progress 
women have made in the past half century‘and more. 

There is the story of the reminiscence meeting of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association, which, by 
concentrating on the vote for women, helped win for them 
so much else besides. There is the story of the husky young 
child of the Association which is studying the best use of the 
vote—the National League of Women Voters. And there 
is the demonstration of women’s rapid spread over all lines 
of activities once known as man’s, in the Woman’s World's 
Fair at Chicago. During the same time the University 
women were meeting and so was the Parents and Teachers 
organization. And every one of these can claim the char- 
acterization applied by President Coolidge to the aims of 
the Fair—‘‘All of these efforts are for broadening the out- 
luok on life, for making better men and women; they all 
have the purpose to become effective forces at the fireside.” 
For ages men and women have gone forth “each attempting 
to contribute to the satisfaction of the universal longing of 
the human race to bring something better home.” That is 
true whether the something be better government, better 
education, or better products, mental and material. 





The End of Ellis Island? 
~* the face of it, the news that the Labor Department 


is contemplating a new way with immigrants is good 

news. ‘The idea is to examine immigrants, both 
medically and otherwise, abroad. If this can be done suc- 
cessfully, it will go far to humanize the administration of 
the quota law. When the prospective immigrant embarks, 
he will know that he is destined to arrive, and will not ap- 
proach the land of promise with dread and uncertainty. His 
state of mind on landing should be much more conducive to 
“assimilation.” Under the present operation of the quota 
law, if an immigrant has to be excluded he loses time and 
potential money on the journey over, and his disappointment 
is heightened by the long uncertainty and the nearness of 
his goal. At its worst, it has meant a cruel separation of 
families. 


There are, of course, complexities to be solved such a 
plan goes through. The cost of Ellis Island would be 


largely saved, but the work and the expense of consular bu- 
reaus would be greatly increased. ‘These matters must be 
thrashed out, but at any rate the will to make a common- 
sense and humane adjustment is to be applauded. 


he 
Place for Play 


HE marked increase in the number of youthful offend- 

\ers against the law, even those charged with serious 

crimes, must be regarded with great concern, especially 
by women. 

The police in New York City report 60 per cent more 
juvenile delinquents for the first quarter of this year than 
tor the same period last year. Recent figures of prisoners in 
New York City institutions show that nearly one-fourth were 
boys under sixteen, two-thirds under twenty-one and three- 
fourths under twenty-eight. This is said to be typical of the 
rest of the country. 

Authorities who come in contact with these cases put the 
blame on lack of proper home influences and religious train- 
ing, but the remedy is not as easy to find as that would imply. 
Home influences are not the same today that they were even 
a generation ago, for reasons that are economic and social. 
The great massing of life in big cities has changed the physical 
characteristics of the home. Apartments have crowded out 
houses. Play spaces have almost vanished. 

Young people, and especially boys, need space in which to 
stretch their muscles. They need a safe outlet for high 
spirits and daring adventure. They also need privacy and 
individual training. It is impossible for most parents today 
to provide any of these things for their children. Homes 
have not room enough so that a mother can make her boy’s 
friends welcome, and he finds his gang outside. Where is 
the substitute for the hayloft and the swimming-hole of the 
country or the big backyard of the town? They are not to 
be found in the movie or the dance hall. 

The truth is that the world in which we live has changed 
and we have not adjusted this new environment to children 
and young people. Since we cannot supply the needs of space 
and wholesome amusements for our childrer. individually, we 
must do it collectively. Religious training and the teaching 
of high principles need to be accompanied by opportunities 
for children to work off high spirits where they will do no 
harm and to find adventure legitimately. It is a big task, but 
it must be met, and mothers must take a hand in it. 
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The Extravagant Sex—Guess! 


OMEN are not the extravagant sex after all, on no 
W less an authority than the New York Times. The Times 

takes Mrs. Catt to task for saying that if women 
were as drab and colorless in dress as their men folks are, 
many great industries would crash and the commerce of the 
world would be disrupted, and affirms that men’s clothes cost 
quite as much as women’s and that their luxuries cost very 
much more. 

It gives figures for 1921, showing that manufacturers pro- 
duced women’s clothes to the value of $1,023,000,000 while 
the value of the factory output of men’s clothes was $935,- 
000,000 plus $232,000,000 for shirts, collars, and cuffs—a 
total of $1,167,000,000. Even in luxuries, the Times gives 
figures to show that men consume very much more than 
women. Jewelry is supposed to be the chief extravagance of 
women, but the value of jewelry manufactured in 1921 was 
only $134,000,000, while $1,042,000,000 worth of tobacco 
was burned up, largely by men. The Times gives to golf a 
total estimated cost of $400,000,000, largely spent by men, 
and would add an enormous bill for professional baseball. 
Also, it cites the club dues of men’s fraternal societies with a 
membership near to ten millions. Women’s club dues in pro- 
portion to men’s, we know, are absurdly small, even in clubs in 
the large cities. ‘Beneath this legendary drab protective col- 
oring, man manages to do very well for himself,” says the 
Times. 

For a long time women have known that the legend of 
women’s extravagance is false. In view of these figures, isn’t 


it time to scotch it? 


The New Way in City Government 
ee of the most hopeful indications of the gradual 


improvement of popular government is the extension 

of the city manager plan shown in the article on 
page 7. With the growing complexity of modern life, gov- 
ernment has become more and more confused and compli- 
cated. Too often people feel that their votes are futile, 
that the political situation is hopeless, and so they do not 
vote at all. In the earlier days of our republic, when gov- 
ernment was comparatively simple and political questions 
well defined, people took a keen interest in voting. Let an 
issue arouse them today, and they still vote in large numbers. 

The usual city government is a huge, confused, appallingly 
extravagant mess. Voters feel their helplessness when they 
think about it. They regard an election as a choice between 
two political machines equally blundering and corrupt. The 
City Manager plan has the advantage of placing definite 
responsibility on a few individuals. It is orderly and logical 
and easily understood. Women voters are seeing govern- 
ment with fresh eyes. They are disposed to criticize and try 
to improve, where men take things for granted. 

All over the country are healthy movements to simplify 
governmental processes, such as the extension of the city 
manager plan to county government, the short ballot, and 
the executive budget. Women are particularly interested in 
these changes and their influence can be counted on to help 


bring them about. 


How Shall We Fight Filth? 


HAT about the sex magazines? On another page 
W Mrs. Root, of California, objects to some of Mr. 
Van Loon’s ideas, published in the CiT1zEN for 
April 4. We think she has mistaken him in the matter of 
the Gideon Bibles, and we wish she had told more precisely 
what answer she would make to the challenge of this soiling 
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There wasn't time to 
ask her to do that, but we hope some of the rest of you will 
tell us what you think is the answer—whether you agree 
with Mrs. Root on the general principle of censorship or 


influence in our civilization today. 


not. If so, how censor? If not, how shall we make the 
force of public opinion effective against such filth? 

According to Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, speaking at 
the recent convention of the League of Women Voters, it 
has been estimated that eighty per cent of the readers of this 
poisonous stuff are women. This and bad movies are among 
the influences against which such organizations are fighting 
when they try to get out a big vote or mobilize sentiment for 
some reform. Can citizenship, can public welfare be inter- 
preted in a way interesting enough to intrigue these people? 
Can their sense of responsibility be aroused? One thing is 
certain—the women’s organizations that are seriously at 
work are after all only a fraction of the woman population 
that must be reached if we are to have a responsible and in- 
formed woman electorate, and the leaven must be very active. 


Me 


Public Housekeeping Wanted 


HE season is at hand when the motor car and the pie- 

nic basket will pervade every country road. On Sun- 

days, great business trucks carry thousands to beaches 
and woods for a day in the open. Unfortunately, they will 
leave behind them a trail of waste papers, bottles and boxes. 
The countryside will be strewn with the débris of their 
lunches. It is this disregard for the rights of others that is 
in a measure responsible for the antagonism against the ex- 
tension of state parks among country property owners. 

Once upon a time Americans prided themselves on their 
good housekeeping. Now parks and streets, as well as coun- 
try roads, are littered disgracefully. Subway and railway 
stations and _ stairs are swept several times a day and the 
next ten minutes finds them with a new crop of discarded 
papers, cigarette boxes and other débris. What has become 
of our sense of orderliness, our love of cleanliness? 

It is a popular custom to put the blame on the foreign- 
born of our population, but many suburban stations in pros- 
perous so-called better class districts have the same littered 
lawns and roadways as our Sunday picnic grounds. 

Isn’t it time that women cast their housekeepers’ eyes on 
such surroundings, and above all, isn’t it up to them to give 
their children a sense of responsibility toward public or- 


derliness ? 


Bowlegs and Other Matters 
W- have always been interested in the clipsheets and 


releases from the Department of Agriculture that 

come to our desk—we find them very readable and 
human. And now here is the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture stressing children’s nutri- 
tion during Child Health Week, May 1-8, and getting out 
a popular series about it. The one in hand is entitled “Jack 
Brown’s Bowlegs,” and is aimed at showing that bowlegs 
are due to lack of calcium and phosphorus in children’s food, 
and are correctible by including the right elements. Others 
in the series are “Filling Up the Boy,” “Why Coddle 
Eggs?” “A Day’s Meals for the Growing Child,” etc. Such 
studies as these—they are popularly presented too—have the 
merit of being both disinterested and authoritative, and 
should be of real help. They bring the Government closer 


to the every-day life and needs of the people—and what 
skould concern any government more than the health and 
welfare of its children? 
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What the Convention Means to the League 


NCE a year delegates from all the state Leagues of 

Women Voters meet together in convention to review 
the achievements of the year that is past and to set a goal 
for the year to come, a goal which includes a program of or- 
ganization, study and legislation. To guide us in setting the 
goal and to give us enthusiasm for attaining it, there are ad- 
dresses of instruction and inspiration during the convention 
by the most eminent men and women obtainable from our 
universities, or in public office. 

So much for a convention in the Call or the program—but 
if it were actually all, many of those who were entitled to at- 
tend would content themselves with reading about the pro- 
ceedings comfortably at home. That other part of conven- 
tions which brings the same women back and back again, 
year after year, at considerable sacrifice of time and money, 
is hard to analyze or describe, perhaps because we perceive it 
through our not-understood sixth sense. It is an atmosphere, 
intangible, a give and take, the look, the sound and the feel, 
and then a something, which can not be put into words by 
the most gifted journalists. 

My own first experience of a national convention was a 
good many years ago, a meeting of the old suffrage associa- 
tion. I have no recollection of anything that was said, but 
I remember distinctly the effect on me and my first impres- 
sions of certain persons, new to me then, but now my familiar 
leaders. 

I remember, too, how I wondered at the quick-wittedness 
of the discussions. With all my experience at suffrage and 
League of Women Voters’ Conventions since that time, I 
have lost none of my wonder and admiration for the clear 
and quick thinking of the women who, either from the plat- 
form or the floor, stimulate the dullest wits, even though we 
would not take an outspoken part ourselves. 

The instruction, the inspiration, the exhilaration of dis- 
cussion and debate are important features of conventions cer- 
tainly, but even all of these are not the whole or the best 
part. I believe that a person who could hear none of the 
spoken words would still get that thing of greater value, as 
in a high altitude at night (though we can not see the moun- 
tains or the distant views) we feel the softer air on our faces 
and the blood flow more quickly through our veins. It is 
the consciousness that other women from all parts of our land 
care about the things that we care about and share our faith, 
thus giving us courage to meet the disappointments of the 


year ahead ; it is a comforting realization that we are not pio- 
neering alone, but in the best of company with leaders we can 
trust; it is a happy feeling of friendship for women of sympa- 
thetic minds.—M. S. D. 


How It Feels to Win the Cup 


California won the silver loving cup presented by the National 
League to the winner in its Get-Out-the-Vote contest. The cup was 
presented to Miss Marion Delany, California state president, by Mrs, 
Gifford Pinchot, one of the judges. 


F anyone was watching the California delegation at the 

Convention when it was somewhat casually mentioned on 
l'riday morning that California had won the cup, that ob- 
server must have realized that California’s paramount feel- 
ing was one of stunned amazement. 

Not that we had been lazy about our job. Mrs. R. E. 
Danford and Mrs. Frank G. Law, co-chairmen of the Get- 
Out-the-Vote campaign; Mrs. Paul Raymond, chairman of 
the San Francisco Committee; the State League office; the 
Southern California group, under Mrs. Harmon Zahn’s lead- 
ership and in conjunction with a city-wide group under Ed- 
ward Owen, worked intensively and continuously. In the 
smaller local Leagues, painstaking and effective campaigns 
were put over. 

But no matter how much hard work by groups or individ- 
uals we can truly say went into the campaign, we have to 
admit,‘ in the final analysis, that fate, or luck, was stronger 
than we were. A study of the figures shows this. Our per- 
centage of increase (35.88 per cent) was surpassed by Wyo- 
ming by over 10 per cent—and there is no League in Wyo- 
ming. Such states as Ohio and Missouri are in the column of 
states showing a decrease, yet we know the valiant work the 
League did in both states. And there is Texas, with only 
.15 per cent less than California’s increase. Not to mention 
Rhode Island in the third place, with a tremendous record 
of work. 

We won’t minimize the hard work that was actually done, 
but we will freely confess that fate was good to us. Califor- 
nia, for instance, has good registration laws, tending to make 
voting as easy as possible. And it happened that in Califor- 
nia there was a more lively issue than in many of the states. 
The La Follette movement had real momentum with us, 
partly because a Supreme Court decision preventing his name 
from appearing as an independent candidate, and forcing it on 
to the Socialist ticket had stirred up a great deal of feeling 
among the more radical group. Besides which, California has 
a natural leaning toward the progressive wing in government, 
so that La Follette would have had support in any case. 

And finally, because of the foresight and the long prepara- 
tion on the part of the National League of Women Voters, 
California women in general knew their job, whether there 
was a California League of Women Voters or not. We 
played our part and did our work, but because the National 
League began long ago to prepare the ground, men and women 
all over the state were “up and doing,” with us and without 
us. From year to year the National League devises some 
new high adventure for us. These “tasks in deepest insight 
willed” are for us to carry out gallantly, conscientiously, 
persistently. Sometimes we are fortunate enough to ratify 
a Child Labor Amendment or to win a cup, and then we 
accept the honor with gratitude and humility. 

Marion DELANY. 
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Left—Miss 
Adéle Clark, 
third regional 
director (and 
president of the 
hostess League), 
becomes second 
vice-president. 
Right—Miss 
Ruth Morgan, 
who, as third 
vice-president, 
continues the 
portfolio of 
International 
Cooperation to 
Prevent War 


What Cheer From Richmond? 


F there are those who come to League conventions with a 

sense of discouragement, or a wavering inclination to lay 
down the hard burden of constructive citizenship for lighter 
loads, the opening session is sufficient to resolve their uncer- 
tainties. After the officers have related the story of the year, 
there can be no question of whether or not to go on—there 
is only a question of making sure of the direction and adjust- 
ing the load. 

Miss Sherwin, in her president’s address, elected to speak 
of the “rewards of work” of the past year as only one who 
knows those rewards by personal experience, as well as by 
observation, could possibly do. Many more League members 
than crowded Richmond holds in convention week will return 
many times to her words and be grateful for their translation 
cf the “stern experience” of a laborious year into a source of 
strength and conviction for the course ahead. 

So it was with every other report that opening day. Miss 
Lathrop, as first vice-president, followed Miss Sherwin to 
report the Child Labor Amendment unratified—except in four 
states. Admitted that “the present time is one in which it re- 
quires unusual courage to be courageous,” it is, she told us, 
only an opportunity “to keep up and keep on with our eyes 
wider open, and our minds better informed and our courage 
stouter.” 

Miss Ruth Morgan, introduced as the lady who keeps the 
peace, which is another way of saying she is the vice-president 
in charge of the Department of International Co-operation to 
Prevent War, told of a great upbuilding of opinion all 
through the year in behalf of the World Court—and no 
action yet in the Senate of the United States. But Miss Mor- 
gan drew only this conclusion: ‘Nothing worth while has 
ever been achieved without work, effort, pain and temporary 
defeat. In the League of Women Voters we believe in the 
reality of moral victory, and we recognize they have but one 
alternative—moral defeat.” 

Of statistical victory in the Get-Out-the-Vote campaign, 
Mrs. James E. Cheesman could report that all the League’s 
horses and all the League’s men—and all the “horses and 
men” of a score of other organizations—had succeeded in 
hoisting the percentage of voters voting only a little way back 
up the wall from which it had so disastrously fallen. Yet 
here too the revelation of the seriousness of this American 
Humpty-Dumpty’s predicament was taken only for a chal- 
lenge to future effort. 

If the first days of the convention told few stories of goals 
achieved, they were abundant in evidence that the League has 
grown strong and vigorous on a diet in which hard work is 
the substantial fare, and victory only an occasional dash by 
way of seasoning. The Committee Conferences of the open- 
ing day, the business sessions in which oratory completely 
yielded to a fairly intense application to the consideration of 
the program, the dinners, luncheons and special conferences— 


impromptu as well as scheduled—were well attended, most 
of them crowded, and all of them lively in discussion. Every 
one of them testified to the truth which Miss Sherwin ex- 
pressed that “the gains in ability to do which grow with do- 
ing have been marked and that in every one of the seven Re- 
gions the working capacity of the League is greater than it 
was a year ago.” 

With every arrangement made by the local committee went 
the gracious touch of Southern hospitality. Everywhere there 
were flowers, but nowhere more charming or profuse than on 
the convention platform. Of the pictures which the delegates 
carried away, certainly one they will remember always is 
that of the New Voters’ evening on which Judge Florence 
Allen, Miss Sherwin, Mrs. Park and Mrs. Pinchot shared the 
honors of the stage with a dozen young speakers to whom the 
struggle for getting the vote is so remote that one of them 
gave it as a sort of feat of recollection that she could “remem- 
ber the days of the suffrage campaign.” 

Another distinctive session certainly was that so beautifully 
presided over by Miss Adéle Clark, when Professor Mac- 
Mahon of Columbia, Professor Gaus of Minnesota, and Pro- 
fessor Earle of Columbia, turned upon each of the great fields 
of government in which the League concerns itself the search- 
ing light of dispassionate survey. It was a new feature—this 
“background” evening—and one for which the program com- 
mittee received many words of appreciation. 

The last day was one of changing scenes. In the morning 
the weary but still smiling members of the Richmond Con- 
vention Committees massed the stage for a few brief moments 
as they were introduced to the delegates they had so tirelessly 
served through all the days of Convention week and for many 
weeks before. The afternoon program assembled speakers 
of many states, all holding public office of some kind and all, 
from justice of the peace to chief of a Federal bureau, speak- 
ing for high standards in the public service and for seeking 
through government to serve the needs of human welfare. 
Two hours later the convention hall was magically trans- 
formed to make the setting for the banquet—and on the stage 
was set the table for the speakers—Madame Adjemovitch of 
Serbia; Mrs. Margery Corbett Ashby, of England; Miss 
Josefa Llanes of the Philippines; Dofia Bertha Lutz, of Bra- 
zil; Mrs. Margaret MacWilliams, of Canada, and the 
Countess di Robilant, of Italy—and for our own officers and 
leaders—Julia Lathrop as presiding officer, Belle Sherwin, 
Carrie Chapman Catt. That, too, was an unforgettable pic- 
ture stirring a sense of pride and joy for what women in these 
days can do and be in all the nations of the world. 

If all were said that could be said of banquet and mass 
meetings, receptions and gala luncheons, and special programs, 
there would still remain to be told the story of the convention 
itself. For every true League delegate considers that the busi- 
ness sessions are, after all, the convention. What of them? 
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There are three things at least that must be said: 

First, all that the convention did rested very evidently on 
a basis of more extensive study of the proposed program than 
ever before. 

Second, the ability displayed in debate was so keen as to 
suggest that a convention of the League of Women Voters 
in which scheduled platform speeches should fail altogether 
would not be lacking either in information or in interest. 
Discussion went straight to the points of major importance, 
remained until the facts and issues on both sides were clearly 
presented, then yielded promptly to the taking of a vote in 
which understanding and good temper joined. 

And, third, action on the program was taken with a sure- 
ness and a conviction which meant more of resolution and de- 
votion to the task ahead than any oratory. 

The work for the Child Labor Amendment will go on. 
The work for the World Court will go on. The work to 
educate the electorate and improve election laws so that voters 
will vote, and may hope to vote intelligently and effectively, 
will go on. The League continues to stand firmly for these 
principles of public welfare which it has supported in the past. 
The League has pledged itself to study of all proposals of meth- 
ods of amending the Constitution and meanwhile to oppose 
attempts to choke the living force within the Constitution by 
crippling the amending power. 

These are no easy tasks—but in the convention at 
Richmond was exhibited the evidence that thoughtful, pa- 
triotic citizens in increasing numbers and with increasing ear- 
testness consider that these are tasks which must be done, and 
that they are willing to repair to the standard of that organ- 
ization which sets itself soberly, efficiently, and above all, 
courageously, to their accomplishment. 

The National League of Women Voters will have among 
its officers for the coming year two new leaders. Mrs. Caspar 
Whitney, of New York, comes upon the Board as first vice- 
president, succeeding Miss Lathrop, who felt that she could 
not carry another year the many administrative responsibil- 
ities which go with that office. Mrs. Whitney has been vice- 
president of the League of Women Voters of New York and 
brings to the Board the experience that comes with having 
faced all, and solved very many, of the problems of finance, 
organization and program, which every state League knows. 
The Richmond convention was the bright crown of Miss 
Adéle Clark’s term as director for the Third Region, and 
she now becomes the second vice-president, the first officer of 
the League to be elected from Virginia, hostess state of the 
convention. North Carolina knows best the ability and devo- 
tion of Mrs. Mary O. Cowper, who succeeds Miss Clark as 
director of the Third Region, but a career of teaching and 
social service which has taken her to many states has won 
for her friends in many parts of the country, who rejoice to 
know the qualities and devotion to the League program which 
she brings to the Board. 

And so this article, which will be followed by others in 
this issue and the next, brings a clear answer to its own title 
—good cheer, brave cheer, from Richmond! G. H 


Honoring Press Representatives 


MONG the new features of the Richmond convention 

was the “staff-press dinner” on the first evening. Held 
at the beautiful Commonwealth Club, which accommodates 
only four hundred, it proved so popular to delegates as well 
as the staff and writer folk, that many had to be turned 
away. Not often is an occasion graced by such gorgeous 
flowers and such unusual speakers. 

Miss Anne Williams, Press Secretary of the National 
League of Women Voters, presided, and announced the eve- 
ning’s theme as “Our Opportunities for Promoting Public 
Opinion.” Miss Sherwin gave a few words of welcome 


quoting from Whately, “We may print; but not stereotype 
our opinions.” 








THE WomaN Citizey 


Never before has a League convention been so well coy- 
ered by newspapers and magazine writers, and Miss Wijl- 
liams was able to call upon a brilliant list of speakers, rep. 
resenting most of the prominent women’s magazines of the 


country, and two Richmond papers. Included among the 
ccenvention press were representatives of: the Boston Globe 
and Evening Transcript, Chicago Daily News and Tribune 
Cleveland News and Plain Dealer, New York Tribune and 
World, Christian Science Monitor, Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, Public Ledger and Philadelphia North American, 
Baltimore Evening Sun and American, Detroit News, Proyj- 
dence Journal, Atlanta Constitution, Hartford Times, New. 
ark Evening News, United Press, Associated Press, Con. 
solidated Press, International News Service, and the N. E. A, 
The sparkle of the press dinner made the minutes fly until 
speakers and guests alike were borne away to the Executive 
Mansion, where Governor. and Mrs. Trinkle received the 
members of the convention. be 


Putting It Up to Us 


HERE is a kind of complacency of middle age that comes 

with the sense of a job well done and the realization that 
there are so few of your own contemporaries to whom you 
can shift the job that finds expression in the time-worn phrase, 
“Well, I can see this organization now, but when the present 
leaders die who is going to carry on?” That feeling was ex- 
pressed by a League officer on Friday morning of the conven- 
tion session, and Friday afternoon saw the solution begin to 
appear. 

Girls, young girls, not just the younger women, who have 
begun to reénforce the old Suffrage group of recent years, 
came flocking in. They were eager, perfectly calm, they were 
bobbed-haired and short-skirted, but by Saturday morning in 
no mean numbers they crowded the convention hall, armed 
with note-books and with a quick perception and grasp on the 
matters at hand that was an eye-opener. 

That afternoon, at their own session, presided over by Dean 
Mary L. Keller, of Westhampton College (Richmond), for 
the first hour, and by Miss Gertrude Ely for the closing 
hour, they were seventy-two strong, not counting the repre- 
sentatives of Westhampton. They came from fifteen states; 
from Massachusetts to Georgia—from the Atlantic Coast to 
Nebraska and Illinois. They represented thirty-seven col- 
leges, and also the Girl Scouts of America, the Junior League, 
and the industrial, farm, business and professional groups. 

These young voters listened to what we told about our pro- 
gram; they heard Mrs. McBride’s fine plea for a new citizen- 
ship; they renewed their acquaintance with Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park; they discussed how the League could help them, 
how they could help the League; they told in a way that it 
was a pity the colleges should have missed, what the colleges 
were doing to awaken an interest in government—and then 
the National Board came in and interviewed them. 

Miss Ludington summed up the emotion of the occasion 
when she turned to them and said, “I think we older women 
who fought for suffrage and are fighting for a higher type 
of government feel very much as the French did when the 
American troops began to appear in Paris. We see the hope 
of a better day.” 

On Saturday evening at a great meeting the representatives 
of the group told us what they expected of us. They said 
over and over again that they were ready to serve—to work— 
but the League must make plans so simple and so clear that 
they could know how and where to start. As one of the girls 
put it, “All girls are not self-starters!” ‘Be definite, get 
your ideas into clear shape and we'll help” was the message 
that came to us. 

It was an inspiration, this coming of youth, but it was 4 
challenge such as the League has rarely had hurled at it. It 
must be answered in the days to come. Fortunately there was 
one there who could come and speak of citizenship in 80 
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simple, so understandable a way as to set a goal before them 
that could not fail to leave its impress: Judge Florence 
Allen, of Ohio, who in the closing speech of the evening 
charged them as young voters to cultivate those characteristics 
that all who return verdicts should have—a willingness to hear 
both sides of every case, and the habit of constructive self- 
criticism. 

The new voters were entertained over the week-end by 
the College at Westhampton and to Dean Keller the League 
owes much in making this event of the Convention possible. 


L. H. 


The Gala Finance Luncheon 


UL RING the war we thought of giving in terms of pain, 

but Katharine Ludington has so thoroughly succeeded 
in developing a new psychology that the slogan of her annual 
subscription rallies might well be, “Give till it delights.” 

The gala finance luncheon was held in the ballroom of the 
Commonwealth Club in Richmond on Monday, April 20, 
and was one of the most beautifully staged events of the con- 
vention. In a setting of white and red colonial dignity, made 
real by the presence of youthful ushers in hoopskirt and crino- 
line, five hundred League delegates and friends partook of a 
Virginia luncheon. Spring flowers and state flags decorated 
the tables and gaily colored toy balloons, distributed as receipts 
for pledges of money, floated above the tables. Miss Luding- 
ton, as mistress of ceremonies, presented the Reverend Cary 
Montague, Colonel David Hodges and Mr. George S. Chap- 
pell, the Dr. Traprock of “The Cruise of the Kawa.’’ After 
the formal addresses a scenario, ““The League in Eleven Pic- 
tures,” was produced. 

The pledging of subscriptions took the form of a huge 
crossword puzzle, written by Mrs. Sumner McKnight, who 
was in charge of the money-raising feature of the gala lunch- 
eon. Ably assisted by Gertrude Ely and Mrs. Jacob Bauer, 
Mrs. McKnight auctioneered off letter after letter and word 
after word of the puzzle, until the sum of $70,000.00 was 
realized. Convinced that “there was more money in the 
room” Miss Ludington urged on her lusty lieutenants and 
amid shouts and cheers, pledges came for daughters, for sons, 
for grandchildren, husbands and prospective husbands. A 
cablegram from Lady Astor was read announcing a gift of 
one thousand dollars and then the cablegram itself was auc- 
tioned. After one hour of spirited pledging, state vying with 
state in the desire to outbid, the grand total was reached— 
$85,000.00. 

An observer on the side lines was impressed by the spirit 
of it—by the zest and fervor and pride, and yet, each pledge 
made, each dollar subscribed, seemed somehow to be a personal 
tribute to Katharine Ludington. ANN WEBSTER. 


The Merry Go Round 


HE day of the “little convention,” which is the afternoon 

before the annual meeting of the National League of 
Women Voters convenes, is too short. We always think so. 
For on this afternoon there are six committees and two depart- 
ments in session, half, this year, holding their open confer- 
ences in the first two hours, and half in the second. The 
very wise and very self-controlled woman chooses a committee 
and sticks by it, forsaking all others, but the eager and unwise 
trot between parlors “A” and H,” always arriving just too 
late to hear what they have come for! 

Under Mrs. Ann Webster, the discussion of measures for 
Social Hygiene and the stories of work in the different states 
ranged from suggestions to acquaint ourselves with the chance 
there is for decent fun in our town to laws making men and 
women equally responsible for sex offenses. 

_ Across the corridor another small parlor was crowded for 
tour hours with those who were tired of doing nothing about 
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Muscle Shoals, and who thought the packers should have less 
to say as to the price of ham and eggs. Along with these mat- 
ters the Committee, under Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, urged 
women to inform themselves on the relations between the 
tariff and the children’s shoes and stockings. 

In the Women in Industry Committee, under Miss Mollie 
Ray Carroll, delegates spent their hours on such practical 
questions as how to interest legislators, how to arouse other 
women, how to get facts, what the state constitutions allow. 
L.eagues were asked to study ways of preventing unemploy- 
ment, so that when we know more about this legislation may 
be recommended. Meanwhile, for most states there is still 
the fight for the forty-eight-hour week, better enforcement 
ot the laws we have, and prohibition of employment for six 
weeks before and after childbirth. 

We traveled the length and breadth of the hotel to learn 
from Miss Esther Dunshee’s Committee about the Legal 
Status of Women, and then we had to stand back of the folk 
who had arrived early and crowded the doorway. When we 
peered between the shoulders of the tall first comers, Dr. 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge was telling of the answers to a 
questionnaire on the management of family funds sent 
out as a start in gathering data on which to frame a joint 
family property law. A uniform marriage law is another of 
the tasks to which this group has set itself. 

Around another corner we found Mrs. Walter DuBois 
Brookings’ educational conference—a cheerful gathering 
where better training for teachers and better standards for 
schools were discussed. What a Federal department of edu- 
cation with a seat in the Cabinet could do that the present 
bureau can not, and whether to stand for Federal aid to 
states were the questions on the carpet when we slipped off to 
hear Miss Lathrop answer the question—“What next?” in 
the Child Welfare room. 

No surrender on the Child Labor Amendment there! Just 
an adjustment into a long siege instead of a short battle. The 
serene confidence of that slight and worn and gallant leader 
outweighs all the sad stories of the state legislatures! Nobody 
is disheartened. Everybody is thinking how to wage the cam- 
paign in the wisest fashion. But there are other matters in 
the Child Welfare program—the story of the good done for 
mothers and babies under the Maternity and Infancy Act and 
the demand for fair appropriations for that and for the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

Wanderers from conference to conference did well to go 
last to Miss Morgan’s parlor, given over to International Co- 
operation to Prevent War, for no one seemed to leave it. 
Word came from every section of the country that interest in 
foreign affairs is on the increase, and that the World Court 
is hardly longer a matter of debate among the people, but 
only of delay at Washington. But until Washington acts the 
Court will be on the League program and the Senators will 
be told about it frequently. Then there is an item in the pro- 
gram that is intended to hearten these timid United States to 
join international conferences whether they be proposed by 
us or by one or by many countries, and again we are urgéd 
to study our methods of diplomacy to see if we can not hasten 
the day of open instead of secret dealings with our neighbors. 

Miss Sherwin’s Efficiency in Government Conference 
promptly fell to discussing why the vote didn’t get out last 
November, not as idle political speculation, but to find out 
how to get out a bit more of it next election and a bit more 
the next, and so on till we again become a nation of voters. 
Complicated registration and voting laws are added to dis- 
couragement and human nature in this problem. Mrs. Caspar 
Whitney, of New York, told of the citizenship schools and the 
round tables and classes held by the League, and here in this 
last conference we come to the very heart of the League’s 
work, “Educate citizens for citizenship if you want them 
good workmen.” It doesn’t sound like a new idea, but as a 
practical venture in patriotism it is just about five years old, 
and already it is beginning to prove its uncommon common- 
Eve.Line W. BRAINERD. 
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Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


HE last chapter in the story 

of the long struggle for 

Woman Suffrage was en- 

acted in Washington, D. C., 

on Thursday, April 23, at a 
final session and luncheon of the Execu- 
tive Council of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, which at 
the last meeting held in Cleveland, 
April 13, 1921, had been made a con- 
tinuing body. In 1921 legal attacks 
were still being made on the suffrage 
amendment, and also there were be- 
quests to the Association of which set- 
tlements were pending. Since then, the 
suit against the Nineteenth Amendment 
has been decided by the United States 
Supreme Court, so that the validity of 
the amendment is now secure beyond all 
attacks, but the bequests are still unset- 
tled, and provision had to be made for 
their adjustment. 

The luncheon gathered together not 
only many of the Executive Council, 
which consists of the president and one 
member from each affliated state organ- 
ization, but four hundred women, repre- 
senting thirty-six of the forty-eight 
states. Present were women voters of 
several generations, from Mrs. Hester 
A. Poole, of New Hampshire, a suffrage 
pioneer ninety-two years of age, and 
Mrs. Rudolph Blankenberg, of Phila- 
delphia, who claimed to have been born 
before the suffrage movement began, to 
many young voters who had a rare op- 
portunity of hearing first-hand reminis- 
cences of one of the most thrilling 
epochs of American history. Ida Husted 
Harper, official historian of the woman 
suffrage movement, Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton,. Mary Garrett Hay, who began her 
career as organizer under Susan B. An- 
thony, Helen Gardener, who paid a 
tribute to the illustrious dead, and Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, all reveled in per- 
sonal experiences of the struggle from 
the time when a woman did not own 
her own hairpins or wedding ring to 
the present day, when Mrs. Upton de- 
clares that nearly every woman in the 
country claims to have been a suffrage 
worker. 

The report was made of the comple- 
tion of the History of Woman Suffrage, 
which has been financed by the Leslie 






The Last 
C hapter 
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Lucretia Mott 


Woman Suffrage Commission, and the 
placing of the last volumes in libraries 
throughout the world and in the larger 
colleges and universities. The complete 
record of the suffrage movement, with 
many mementos, has been presented to 
the Smithsonian Institution and com- 
plete files of records of the suffrage 
movement have been presented to the li- 
braries of New York City. 

The chief business of the Executive 
Council meeting was providing for a 
brief popular history of the Woman 





Lucy Stone 


Suffrage Movement, the appointment of 
a committee to ensure the choice of 
Susan B. Anthony for the Hall of 
Fame in 1931, when she would become 
eligible, and a final request for Mrs. 
Catt to sit for a portrait to be painted 
by Mary Foote. 

The suffrage movement was epitomized 
by Mrs. Catt in the opprobrious terms 
which have been applied to those work- 
ing for the emancipation of women dur- 
ing more than a century. Beginning in 








Susan B. Anthony 


1800, women who wanted to study ge. 
ography were called “indelicate”; a lit. 
tle later, when they wanted to study 
physiology they were “immodest,” in the 
forties, when they asked for Property 
rights, they were called “immoral.” In 
the fifties they. were branded as “free 
lovers,” then “ ‘ultraists,’ whatever that 
is. 

A pause came during the Civil War 
when suffragists devoted their time and 
strength to war service and were praised 
as patriots, but soon after they were 
called traitors, because when the vote 
was given the Negro man by the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments, they 
protested at the word male, and still 
asked for suffrage for women. 

“Freaks and frumps” was the pop- 
ular term when Mrs. Catt and Dr. 
Shaw came into the movement and at 
each Suffrage Convention it was said 
“the screaming sisterhood has met 
again.” “By 1914,” Mrs. Catt contin- 
ued, “we were all ‘Socialists’ and from 
the moment the word ‘Bolshevist’ was 
found it was turned on us. Al these 
terms meant the same thing, simply that 
people did not agree with us.” 

Mrs. Catt told how Susan B. An- 
thony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton had 
adopted the bloomer costume, invented 
by the shy and modest Amelia Bloomer 
—‘the ugliest dress in the world’’—but 
in spite of the freedom of movement it 
gave, the ridicule it aroused was too 
much for even the heroism of the suf- 
fragists, and they gave it up after two 
years. “And now, after nearly every- 
thing else is won for which women have 
been striving, their clothes are more 
than ever in the hands of men, and if 
women should suddenly change their 
clothes, it would bankrupt the world.” 

The final charge of Mrs. Catt was a 
ringing challenge to the women leaders 
of the political parties, Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair and Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, 
to call together a joint conference of 
women to consider the entire subject of 
women in politics—why it is that more 
women do not vote, what the matter is 
with the political parties, and especially 
how the woman vote can be made more 

effective and more women can be elected 
to office. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 
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The Roosevelt Medals 


Announcement has been made of the 
award of the 1925 Roosevelt Medals 
for distinguished public service. And 
this year one of the recipients is a wom- 
an—Martha Berry, founder and direc- 
tor of the Berry Schools of Georgia (see 
the March 21 Citizen). This is the 
third year that the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association has given recognition in 
three of ten specified fields of activity. 


ee . . 
Prosanis 


The word “Prosanis’ sewed in a 
dress or coat is a sign that the dress 
or what not was manufactured under 
sanitary conditions. New York man- 
ufacturers have accepted it; the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control in New York 
has endorsed it, and it is hoped that the 
movement will spread to other sections 
of the country. The first labels were 
sewed by Emily Smith, daughter of the 
Governor of New York, and Mrs. 
Charles S. Brown, Jr., national presi- 
dent of the Junior League. 


Of Maiden Names 


Close on the heels of the English gov- 
ernment’s granting a passport to Helena 
Normanton in her maiden name (see 
CirizEN of February 21) comes a con- 
troversy in our own government. Ruby 
Black, who is the wife of Herbert A. 
Little, applied for a passport to travel 
abroad under her maiden name, and was 
refused. She made an appeal to the 
Chief of the Division of Passport Con- 
trol, and a hearing before Secretary Kel- 
logg resulted. The National Woman’s 
Party became interested, as well as Mrs. 
Normanton, who is stil! in this country. 

After the hearing, Secretary Kellogg 
said he would issue a passport in the 
name of Ruby Black, with a notation 
that she is the wife of Herbert A. Lit- 
tle, and would take up with President 
Coolidge a proposal to change the regula- 
tion so that passports could be issued un- 
der maiden names. And there the mat- 


ter rests. 
New Members 


Governor Ross, of Wyoming, has be- 
come a member of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, which has just 
perfected a state organization in Wy- 
oming. So has the CirizeENn’s Contrib- 
uting Editor from Wyoming, Dr. 


Grace Raymond Hebard, who helped 
with the organizing—as she does with 
about every good thing that happens to 
her state. 





CALENDAR 


Sixth Quinquennial Convention, Interna- 
tional Council of Women, Washington, D. 
C.—May 4-14. 

Better Homes Week, under the auspices of 
the Better Homes in America Movement— 
May 10-17. 

Council Meeting of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, West Baden, In- 
diana—June 1-6. 

Annual Conference of the International 
Association of Policewomen, Denver, Colo- 
rado—June 8, 9, 10. 

Fifty-second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, Denver, 
Colorado—June 10-17. 

Convention of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women, Port- 
land, Maine—July 13-17. 

A Club Institute at Chautauqua, New 
York—July 14, announced by Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker. 








Election Prospects 


Election waters are already beginning 
to stir. In New Jersey the Bergen 
County Civic Forum, which is a non- 
partisan organization, is sponsoring 
Margaret Porch Hamilton, of Leonia, 
as a candidate for the next legislature. 
Mrs. Hamilton has been active in the 
New Jersey League of Women Voters, 
and is an associate editor of the Civic 
Pilot. 

In another section—New Egypt— 
Lila W. Thompson, now state repre- 
sentative, has announced her candidacy 
for the Republican nomination for state 
senator from Ocean County. 


Honored 


Four more trees were added April 18 
to the two already planted in the New 
York City Federation of Women’s 
Club’s grove in Central Park—to honor 
the doers of good deeds and the leaders 
of good causes while they still live. The 
trees bear the names of Mary Garrett 
Hay, former president of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Cynthia Westover Alden, president of 
the International Sunshine Society; An- 
gelique V. Orr, of the Relief for the 
Aged organization, and Mrs. Clarence 
Burns, president of the Little Mothers. 

The two trees already in the grove 
were named for Belle de Rivera, Hon- 
orary President of the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. 
Thomas Slack, its former president. 


On the Board 


A woman has been elected to the 
board of directors of an insurance com- 
pany, says the News Bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Vocational Information. She is 
Miss Agnes Anderson, who for thirteen 
years served as secretary to the president 





of the Cleveland Life Insurance Com- 
pany. It was in recognition of this serv- 
ice that she was appointed to the board. 


General Federation Notes 


By Lesste StRINGFELLOW READ 


T West Baden, Indiana, the Gen- 

eral Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will hold its seventeenth biennial coun- 
cil, with formal opening on the evening 
of Monday, June first. 

Delegates from forty-eight _ states, 
Alaska and other United States pos- 
sessions, as well as a number of foreign 
delegates are expected. The program is 
being outlined by Mrs. Joshua Hodgins, 
of Marinette, director from Wisconsin, 
in consultation with Mrs. John D. Sher- 
man, president, and the several national 
department heads, each of whom will 
have in charge a section of the general 
program. 

A noyel feature of the Council will 
be an open forum on one evening, when 
subjects will be divided under three 
general headings— ‘Club Problems,” 
“State Problems,” and “General Fed- 
eration Problems.” 


HE Better Speech Committee 

is now ready to give suggestions 
for study classes for next year, and for 
observance of Better Speech Week, Feb- 
ruary 21-28, 1926. Each club can se- 
cure publicity for its campaign through 
its local newspaper and the state club 
organs. The study of the vocabulary 
is a feature of the work this year. 


i. is offered by the 
Conservation Division of the Ohio 
Federation of Women’s Clubs—Mrs. 
W. W. Milar, Akron, chairman—to the 
student who writes the best five hun- 
dred word essay on forest conservation. 
Eligibility to compete requires only at- 
tendance at an Ohio college or univer- 
sity. The contest ends January 1. 


HE national press exhibit, founded 

by the Press and Publicity Depart- 
ment at the Los Angeles Biennial, has 
been followed during the year by doz- 
ens of smaller displays at state conven- 
tions. It inspired an exhibit at the 
Woman’s World’s Fair in Chicago, 
which included a digest of the process 
of preparing pictures for presentation 
to newspapers. Miss Kate Webber, of 
the Chicago Tribune survey department, 
was in charge and showed clubwomen 
the best kind of print for newspaper re- 
production and how a newspaper pho- 
tograph should be marked. 
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Miss Judith Waller, manager of the 
Daily News radio station and chairman 
of radio music in the General Federa- 
tion, made possible an exhibit of a radio 
talks program. These radio talks were 
arranged for broadcasting by Mrs. J. F. 
Decker, chairman of publicity. 

HREE conferences in connection 

with bill boards and highways, gar- 
dens and minerals, and forestry and 
parks will be held at Canton, Ohio, May 
11-13. The conferences are partially in 
connection with the Ohio state conven- 
tion of clubs at Canton, which will be 
held on the same days. 


The 
Americas 
Unite 
By 


MILprRED ADAMS 





© Harris & Ewing 


Katherine Lenroot 


HE United States has so often 

been suspected of cooperating with 
South America only when there was 
something material to gain that there 
is double pleasure in reporting its co- 
operation in two recent conferences. It 
was represented by a delegation which 
included Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
Dr. C. P. McKnight, Miss Rose Mc- 
Hugh, and Miss Katherine Lenroot of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Miss Lenroot has recently returned, 
bringing with her more than the casual 
tourist’s interest in the southern contin- 
ent as well as news of the conferences 
which she attended. 

She went first to the Fourth Pan 
American Child Congress in Santiago de 
Chile. A woman started this series of 
congresses, Dr. Julieta Lanteri Renshaw 
of Buenos Aires. They have been held 
every two or three years since 1916, and 
are of great value in bringing together 
the socially-minded people of Latin- 
America. Sixteen out of the twenty-two 
American countries were represented at 
Santiago, some by officials stationed 
there, others by delegations which had 
made long journeys over or around the 
sparsely railroaded continent. 

The method of work was very differ- 
ent from any used in similar conferen- 


ces here. Meetings were held in sec- 
tions—Medicine, Hygiene, Sociology, 
Legislation—and any delegate could 


submit in advance a paper on any theme 
included in the agenda. A Chilean “re- 
lator” for each theme was appointed 
whose duty it was to study all papers 
presented on that theme—to study the 
papers, digest them, and prepare a 
résumé of the subject with conclusions 
to be acted on by the section. Fre- 
quently the author of the paper also 





submitted conclusions. Each day the 
section committee on conclusions pre- 
pared a report for the general commit- 
tee cn conclusions. 

“It certainly made for definiteness,” 
Miss Lenroot said, ‘‘and the fact that 
each section had to vote on the con- 
clusions held the interest of the mem- 
bers. On the other hand, I do feel 
that there is an advantage in the free 
interchange of ideas and experiences 
without the necessity of formulating in 
each case conclusions to be voted on. 

“We had an interesting discussion of 
institutions versus foster homes in the 
care of dependent children. Although 
two of the Latin-American delegates 
were warm advocates of the foster-home 
plan, the majority felt that present con- 
ditions make its development exceeding- 
ly difficult. 

“Buenos Aires has had a juvenile 
court for several years, and Rio de Jan- 
iero is just starting one. I understand 
that Peru has a juvenile court law, but 
no court has been established under it 
yet. The delegates were familiar with 
the principles of juvenile court organiza- 
tion as they have been developed in the 
United States and Europe, and in com- 
plete agreement that they would be de- 
sirable in their countries. Someone rec- 
ommended the appointment of women 
judges, and the women present applaud- 
ed vigorousiy. 

“We took an exhibit with us which 
aroused so much interes¢ that one of 
our delegates, Mrs. Migel, purchased 
part of it, and left it there permanent- 
ly. The Children’s Bureau part of the 
exhibit consisted of miniature models, 
with explanatory posters in Spanish... 
These included a maternity and infancy 
center, a playground, a cottage institu- 
tion for dependent children, an outfit 
of clothing for expectant mothers, and a 
layette. 

“We were sorry to leave Santiago. 
They have a delightful phrase in Latin- 
America which says ‘When will you re- 
turn to my house, which is your home?’ 
It makes you want to stay right there. 
But we had the trip over the Andes 
ahead of us—and it is marvelous—and 
another congress in Buenos Aires.” 

The Spanish word Museo, which 
means literally museum, is more nearly 
akin to our bureau, so that the Museo 
Social Argentino is a kind of Sociologi- 
cal Bureau. It was that organization 
which brought together the First In- 
ternational Congress of Social Economy, 
to which Miss Lenroot went next. 

That Congress included delegates 
from most of the countries represented 
in Santiago, and some eighteen countries 
outside the Americas. It considered 





“social museums,” labor questions, social 
hygiene, education, agrarian questions, 
social statistics, and social problems in 
general, with particular emphasis on 
their international aspects. 

South America is much interested in 






social insurance and its effect on labor 
problems. Argentina has a law provid. 
ing for compulsory workmen’s insur. 
ance. Her new child labor law affects 
children up to eighteen years, and ap. 
plies to agricultural and domestic as 
well as to factory employment. 

Miss Lenroot’s own personal con- 
clusions drawn from her trip down the 
west coast and up the east, her contact 
with hospitals and eager people, and the 
two congresses she attended, are particu- 
larly interesting in that they find certain 
things necessary on the part of the 
United States “in order that our people 
may meet the citizens of the Latin. 
American countries half-way.” She 
urges more and better teaching of Span- 
ish in our schools, so that the language 
barrier may be overcome. Exchange of 
students and professors she regards as 
most important. And she suggests a 
thing which is seldom mentioned— 
namely, adequate teaching here of the 
history, government, and life of South 
America. All these things are avenues 
“by which the United States may enter 
into closer cultural relationship with the 
peoples of Latin America.” 


New York’s Medical Center 
OMEN tto the number of sey- 


eral hundred are taking an im- 
portant part in an outstanding civic en- 
terprise now before the public eye, the 
building of the first unit of a Medical 
Center for New York City. A modern 
development in the practical application 
of medicine, the Medical Center aims to 
codrdinate in one place the necessary fa- 
cilities for treatment, training and re- 
search in matters pertaining to health— 
hospitals, clinics, laboratories, medical, 
dental and nursing schools. 

A site of twenty acres overlooking the 
Hudson at 165th street has been given 
for New York’s Medical Center. Co- 
lumbia University, through the College 
of Physicians- and Surgeons, and _ the 
Presbyterian Hospital are uniting to 
build the first unit on this site. This 
will consist of a fourteen-story building 
for the Hospital with a seventeen-story 
wing which the Medical School will oc- 
cupy, and a connecting axis—the entire 
unit to cost $10,000,000. 

Columbia’s Medical School having al- 
ready available the $3,000,000 required 
to complete its section of the first unit, 
and the Presbyterian Hospital having 
secured $5,000,000 of the $7,000,000 
which its section will cost, a public 
campaign has been inaugurated to secure 
the $2,000,000 necessary to complete the 
building fund. Three committees of 
women who believe in this piece of pub- 
lic welfare work are included in the 
five committees that are cooperating to 
this end. Among the five associate chair- 
men is Miss Sarah Schuyler Butler, 
chairman of the Women’s Republican 
State Executive Committee. 
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The 
Bookshelf 


“They,” 
are cited as final authority 
on all questions, may pro- 


who, as 


HOSE 


claim the passing of the 

church and a loss of inter- 
est in things religious, but signs indicate 
their error. The bookmarket, that ba- 
rometer of the public interest, seems to 
show that men of the church are of as 
much significance as they were in the 
days of Jane Austen’s Mr. Collins or 
Trollope’s friends in Barchester. Wal- 
pole’s “Cathedral” and Wells’ “The 

Soul of a Bishop” have been followed 
by books on bishops in and out of office 
by minor literary lights. 

‘Now May Sinclair has taken up the 
lesser clergy. “A Cure of Souls” 
showed one type, and one side of cleri- 
cal life. Her new book, “The Rector 
of Wyck,” offers a more admirable man 
and one for whom the greatest sympathy 
is felt. John Crawford loved his work 
with all his heart, and his wife Matty 
loved him devotedly although she had 
never intended to marry a clergyman. 
We first meet her meditating on the 
fact that she is rather cleverer than her 
sister and a little proud of the fact that 
she is engaged in reading Dante in the 
original. ‘‘Not even to herself would 
Matty own that it was a relief to have 
done with him, that in some of his 
moods Dante bored her.’’ Her love for 
John satisfied her throughout a life full 
of trials and minor annoyances, and 
minus that trip to Rome of which she 
and John dreamed so long. Their 
daughter Matty was a hypocritical prig. 
Let us hope her parents never complete- 
ly realized it. Derek, the affectionate 
and charming son, took after a wayward 
uncle in his fondness for drink and only 
discovered his proper niche in life with 
the outbreak of the Great War in which 
he met his death. His parents are car- 
ried through by their pathetic depend- 
ence upon each other and the rector’s 
faith in the goodness of God. May Sin- 
clair shows again in “The Rector of 
Wyck” her wonderful skill at taking a 
trite situation—what more conventional 
than the blacksheep minister’s son ?— 
and making of it a work of art. The 
deftness with which she presents each 
situation and her subtle irony are al- 
ways delightful. 

A contrast both in subject matter and 
style is “The Shadow of the Gloomy 
East” by Ferdinand Ossendowski. It 
is always a question whether or not his 
books should be put with the fiction on 
the bookshelf. His latest is not a tale 
of personal adventure like “Beasts, Men 
and Gods,” which made his fame. It is 
a study of Russia and Russian charac- 
ter, and a gloomy picture he paints of 
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sorcery, demon-worship, of a people 
ready to believe in Rasputin and his 
like, ridden by the fear of malicious 
supernatural powers. “That country of 
darkness and solitudes has, in spite of its 
gloom and apparent lack of connection 
with the rest of the world, a great sig- 
nificance. Not only is its mineral 
wealth beyond computation, but the 
people hold a place in the world that 
was not realized a few years ago. There 
can be no peace for the rest of us until 
the tumult in Russia is stilled. Dr. Os- 
sendowski considers Russia the real dan- 
ger threatening Christian civilization 
from the East. 

The Prince of Wales on his recent 
visits left deep imprints in the hearts of 
the débutantes of the day. One is re- 
ported as having an enormous portrait of 
him on her wall, and taking to her bed 
whenever the Prince falls off his horse or 
otherwise endangers his life. Genevieve 
Parkhurst, in “4d King in the Making,” 
shows herself almost as enthusiastic as the 
devoted débutante. The Prince of this 
book can do no wrong. It is an author- 
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Sarah Gertrude Millin deserves a 
place in anyone's Writers’ Row for her 
recent book, ‘‘God’s Stepchildren,” re- 
viewed in the CiTIzEN of March 21. 
Mrs. Millin knows the people of whom 
she writes—the brown and black peo- 
ple and the tragedies of their lives— 
for she has spent all of her own life in 
South Africa. Her first work was pub- 
lished when she was nineteen. Three 
books, “The Jordans,’ “The Bark 
River” and “God’s Stepchildren” have 
been her literary output. Besides her 
books she does a regular weekly column 
for the leading South African paper, the 
Cape Times, and contributes articles to 
papers in England. Her husband, Philip 
Millin, is an advocate in Johannesburg, 
where the Millins make their home. 


The Rector of Wyck, Macmillan, 
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ized biography and contains many photo- 
graphs from his private collection. On 
looking over the pictures we come to feel 
a great sympathy for him as we note the 
change from the chubby baby at his 
great-grandmother’s knee to the worn 
and rather sad young man who appears 
later in the volume. It would seem that 
a prince’s life is not wholly a jolly one. 
The arrival of a circulating library in 
a small New England town, and the 
detective stories it brought with it, re- 
sulted in a revolution in Ann Hale’s 
life, hitherto so intolerably drab that .a 
night-blooming cereus seemed worth a 
two days’ journey and problems in alge- 
bra had a thrill all their own. Ann had 
a questing heart. Murder mysteries 
seemed to her simple to plot, and unfor- 
tunately for the town’s peace of mind, 
she proceeded to formulate one out loud 
and in the hearing of the village gossip. 
Therefore, when her miserly old uncle 
is found dead, exactly as she had 
planned, Ann is suspected and _thor- 
oughly enjoys herself. Alice Brown 
knows so well the New Englanders of 
whom she writes that in “The Myster- 
ies of Ann,” exaggerated in spots per- 
haps, we recognize many residents of 
our own favorite village. It is an amus- 
ing though rather brief tale she tells, 
and as it is Alice Brown writing, we 
feel a very definite sympathy for those 
whose lives are so starved that efen a 
Jason Hale can find someone to love 
him, and the mere planning of his tak- 
ing off can give so.much excitement. 


The Virgin Islands 


(Continued from page 11) 


flowed through the port of St. Thomas 
seventy-five years ago. 

To understand the problem which the 
Virgin Islands present today one must re- 
member the history of the islands. Dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, when sugar 
was sought as men now pursue oil, the 
handful of white owners attained great 
prosperity through the labor of African 
slaves. Partly because of its harbor and 
location and partly because of the neu- 
trality of Denmark during the long Eu- 
ropean wars, St. Thomas became a great 
market for slaves and for all manner of 
European, American and West Indian 
goods, legitimate and illegitimate. With 
the development of steam in the nine- 
teenth century commerce changed. No 
longer did the ships of the world unload 
their goods in the warehouses of St. 
Thomas and take back to Europe cargoes 
brought to St. Thomas from all over the 
West Indies. The ships now journeyed 
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on to the other islands and bought and 
sold direct ; and the trade of St. Thomas 
dwindled year by year. The emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in 1848 ended agricul- 
ture on St. Thomas; on St. Croix 
government regulations concerning la- 
bor kept the Negroes in a state of semi- 

slavery until the Negro uprising of 1878, 

since which time, between droughts and 

labor difficulties, the island’s agriculture 
has received serious setbacks. 

As commerce dwindled the more en- 
terprising whites departed and today 
over 90 per cent of the population of 
the Virgins are colored, with the handi- 
caps of African descent and of their 
previous conditions of slavery. They 
have never stood on their own feet, re- 
ceiving value for their services and pay- 
ing their own way. They have been 
exploited on the one hand and have been 
taken care of on the other, and all the 
wisdom which social agencies have ac- 
quired in helping charity “cases” to a 
normal, self-supporting relation to the 
community is needed to teach them to 
stand on their own feet. ‘We hope,” 
said a member of the Colonial Council, 
addressing the Governor at the recent 
dedication of the reservoir system, “that 
you will be still further imbued with the 
free and democratic spirit of doing still 
more for us.” The process of teaching 
the islanders that “free” and “demo- 
cratic” imply responsibilities as well as 
gifts will be long and fraught with mis- 
understandings. 

Unfortunately, there are virtually no 
Americans on the islands, except the 
officials, and there are no business oppor- 
tunities which will bring in Americans 
to live in normal, community relation- 
ship with the islanders, teaching them 
automatically the meaning of our insti- 
tutions. The Virgins present the same 
problem as that of Porto Rico—that of 
making Americans out of an alien people 
at long range—with the added difficulty 
that we have to support them while we 
try to teach them what democracy 
means. 

The paternal attitude of the Danes 
was reflected in their institutions, which 
have been continued under American 
rule. Navy doctors and Navy nurses 
staff the hospitals, and treatment and 
medicines are free to the poor and given 
at very low rates to those who can pay. 
Government midwives handle in their 
own homes the cases of women who 
prefer not to go to the hospital. All 
school children receive dental care at 
public expense. The pension list—prin- 
cipally for old age benefits—goes on. 
And “squatting” on government land, 
or land rental at nominal rates, is com- 
mon practice. These services are admin- 
istered by the Navy officers with 
probably more patience and understand- 
ing than would be shown by any other 
group of Americans. Perhaps the fact 
that the Navy personnel receives similar 
benefits from the Federal Government 


makes it possible for them to see Fed- 
eral money spent on these paternalistic 
services without the irritated sense 
which many of our taxpayers would feel. 

At the present time there is some agi- 

tation for the extension of the machinery 
of popular government. This is not par- 
ticularly a matter of race, as some of the 
most prominent families have colored 
blood and most of the members of the 
Colonial Council are colored. It is due, 
partly, to the property qualification, con- 
tinued from Danish time, which restricts 
the franchise to a ‘small percentage of 
the male citizens of voting age; partly 
to the presence of a considerable propor- 
tion of British-born Negroes who reflect 
the political agitation now making itself 
felt in most of the British West Indies; 
but largely to the belief that the machin- 
ery of popular government would bring 
with it the prosperity of New York. 
Recently, at the request of the Colonial 
Council for consideration of changes in 
political status Governor Williams asked 
that attention be concentrated instead on 
improving economic and social condi- 
tions; and so long as the chief source of 
revenue is the Federal Treasury we may 
expect that the representatives of the 
Federal Government will wish to main- 
tain clear control. 

In spite of the fact that the islands 
are not self-supporting the general con- 
dition of the people is probably better 
than it has ever been before. When the 
islands were at the height of agricul- 
tural production the présperity of the 
whites was derived from the misery of a 
vast number of slaves. The commercial 
prosperity of St. Thomas was founded 
largely on speculation and various du- 
bious practices; money circulated fever- 
ishly, but most of it was taken away by 
those who made fortunes and went 
home, and little of it sifted down to the 
common people. 

The population of the Virgins has 
been decreasing ever since 1840. Con- 
siderable numbers have gone to New 
York since annexation, but their places 
have been largely filled by newcomers 
from the less prosperous French and 
British islands. There are still more in- 
habitants than there is work, at least on 
St. Thomas, but its hillsides lie bare 
while the people import their fruit and 
vegetables. On St. Croix, after years 
of scanty rainfall, record crops are now 
being harvested. 

As a port St. Thomas lost its best 
customer when the war stopped the ac- 
tivities of the Hamburg-American Line, 
which made St. Thomas its principal 
port of call in this part of the world. 
Shipping in 1924 was slightly less than 
that just previous to the war, but the 
difference was less than that represented 
by the Hamburg-American _ business. 
Prohibition raised questions about ship- 
ping, as in all other American ports, but 
the ships’ liquor was bonded and com- 
merce has not been affected. The man- 
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ufacture of bay rum, the Principal 
industry of St. Thomas, received a setback 
when the product had to be denatured, 
but that difficulty has been met. What 
commerce and agriculture the islands 
now have they can hold; to increase the 
amount is the task to which the Goy- 
ernment is bending its energies. 

When the Virgin Islands ceased to be 
self-supporting Denmark held them with 
as little expenditure as __ possible. 
waiting for a purchaser; and now 
we hold them, but with no _ pros. 
pect of solving our problem by 
finding a buyer. Denmark we paid 
handsomely, but what obligation we owe 
to the human beings she transferred to 
us remains to be acknowledged. With 
time and capital and wise administration 
they can probably be put on their feet, 
This calls for a constructive, continuing 
policy, which we owe to our own self- 
respect as well as to the islanders and 
to the men to whom we give the anom- 
alous task of guiding a people toward 
democracy. 


The New Way 
(Continued from page 8) 


his services, had already recognized that 
he was something of a discovery and had 
organized the City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation (International) with headquar- 
ters at Lawrence, Kansas. 

The exhilaration of the game in its 
initial stages was one of the chief al- 
lurements. 

When Dayton, a city of 152,559, de- 
cided to end the steals of successive ad- 
ministrations by installing a City Man- 
ager government, the charter commis- 
sion settled upon the Sumter, South 
Carolina plan, which in its salient fea- 
tures was a hold-over from Lockport, 
New York. In 1910 Lockport had 
originated the system combining the 
Commission Government—five depart- 
ment heads—with the Staunton City 
Manager idea. The Lockp, rt plan be- 
came famous all over the country, 
though the New York state legislature 
then blocked its adoption by the town. 
Dayton Commissioners resolved that no 
misstep should endanger the prestige of 
their new administration; they looked 
about for a man as City Manager of 
such measure as to make the world talk. 
They invited Colonel George Goethals, 
the builder of the Panama Canal, to 
serve at $25,000 a year. Colonel 
Goethals declined. H. M. Waite, the 
city engineer of Cincinnati, just con- 
cluding his connection with a reform 
administration, accepted, sacrificing a 
$15,000 salary offered by a private cor- 
poration, to become Dayton’s City Man- 
ager at $12,500. 

Then began the history of a Spotless 
Town. Free nursing, medical service 
and clinics, extended food inspection, 
summer and winter recreation, boys’ 
and girls’ school gardens, a Correction 
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Farm, instead of a workhouse, parole 
system, free legal aid bureau with one 
thousand cases a year, more parks, train- 
ing schools, crime prevention bureau and 
juvenile police, likewise police women, 
building inspection, sanitation and smoke 
prevention, and an eight-hour day for all 
city labor. Dayton added to all this a 
self-supporting garbage disposal plant, 
did miracles at unbelievable savings 
with the water supply system, and re- 
duced the floating debt from $250,000 
to $50,000. A civic music league was 
established presumably to celebrate these 
victories. 

Each City Manager town has its saga. 
The little towns tricked out like a vil- 
lage belle on a holiday, proclaim their 


prosperity to the world. ‘The cities 
have begun the reclamation of their 
derelicts. Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


with a population of 137,634, having 
paid off $230,000 of floating debts, and 
developed a police system that recovers 
95 per cent of stolen property, even au- 
tomobiles, has assumed care of all desti- 
tute families. The sidewalks of the en- 
tire town have been brought up to stan- 
dard. In St. Augustine, Florida, where 
the inherited floating debt of $37,000 
has been wiped out, and a $16,000 sink- 
ing fund on water bonds established, 
they now hold weekly street dances, 
with concerts, bowling greens and other 
recreations, and crime has practically 
disappeared. Alameda, California (28,- 
806), now cleans its streets by direct 
instead of contract labor twice a day 
instead of three times a week, at one- 
third the old cost. Labor pats itself 
on the back for the record of Dubuque, 
Iowa, which took on a City Manager in 
1920, having elected as its first council, 
a banker, a union labor man, a lumber- 
man, a manufacturer, and a physician. 
They met once a week with no white 
collar requirements, and for the rest of 
the time attended to their private jobs. 
But the council engaged a highly quali- 
fed Manager, who had served in 
Springfield, Ohio, and earlier in Niagara 
Falls and Cadillac, Michigan, paid him 
$8,400, and let him alone. In ten days 
his reorganization of the city staff had 
saved $20,000 net in useless positions ; 
his expense cut of $100,000 a year, and 
the paying of old debts amounting to 
$168,000, were less amazing than the 
collection of $300,000 of delinquent 
taxes, and the saving of fire loss by the 
improvement of fire fighting. 

The stories of doughty deeds in high 
finance, in immediate welfare of the cit- 
izens, in sanitation, housing and recre- 
ation, are endless) Women have been 
called upon from time to time for volun- 
teer co-operation and one woman, Mrs. 
Barrett, in an Oregon town, served for 
atime as City Manager. One result of 
the plan, conceded to be a valuable con- 
tribution, is its invariable development 
of civic pride. The importance of the 
system in public estimation may be 


gauged by the fact that the Model Char- 
ter, drafted for the National Municipal 
League by a committee including Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard, 
is a City Manager Charter. When that 
charter was presented to the voters of 
Cincinnati in 1924, the campaign for 
its adoption, which carried the city two 
to one, was conducted by Miss Emily 
Kneubuhl, a teacher of political science 
and organization, who had once taught 
in the public schools. The Charter pro- 
vides for proportional representation in 
the council. 

It is true that seventy-six City Man- 
ager towns have abandoned the plan. It 
is equally true that all but four of these 
had created the City Manager by ordi- 
nance as an adjunct to the existing gov- 
ernment, not by the vote of the people. 
He was likewise destroyed by the re- 
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scinding of the ordinance, not by the 
voice of the electorate. ‘These lost towns, 
whether or not dissatisfied by the failure 
of this first imperfect system, as the 
proponents claim, appear to have re- 
nounced the City Manager plan for 
good. 

Opposition to the City Manager 
plan, while it centers largely in the pol- 
itician and the defeat of patronage and 
the spoils system, has a deeper argument 
in a certain resentment of its too much 
efficiency. The objectors declare that 
the average American’s aversion to be 
standardized is stronger than his dis- 
trust of a political system, even a bad 
one. Whether this objection will stand 
against the extraordinary impetus of a 
system which has already broken 
through all sectional lines is an open 
question. 


Muscles vs. Beauty 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


College Physician at Barnard 


LL ideals tend to precipi- 
tate themselves into 
action, so with the racial 
ideals of physical beauty. 
The Hottentots, the 

Arabs prefer their women fat, and the 
women obligingly and comfortably be- 
come fat. The Greeks admired the 
figure that could do things—the figure 
of a dancer, an archer, a horseman, a 
warrior. To them action presented 
greater beauty than repose, yet even in 
repose a figure whose proportion and 
shape has been molded by action was 
beautiful. A hundred years ago Ameri- 
cans worshiped one of the most fan- 
tastic ideals of the female figure— 
sloping shoulders, wasp waist, and the 
lower part of the silhouette shaped like 
a large bell instead of a stem. While 
that ideal flourished women did their 
superhuman best to fulfill it. 

At present the ideal of a good figure 
is one that is tall and slim and willowy. 
The great danger in this ideal is that 
mere thinness is often substituted for 
willowiness. ‘The moment one uses the 
word “willowy” one admits into this 
ideal the element of graceful motion, 
and this is precisely the most important 
attribute of a good figure. For grace- 
ful motion not only gives charm to the 
body in action, but molds the shape of 
the body as the hands of a potter mold 
his clay. Many activities overdevelop 
certain parts of the body so that occu- 
pations have their bodily earmarks, as 
the enlarged legs of a toe dancer, the 
heavy shoulders of the blacksmith, and 
the scholar’s stoop. Each of these ab- 
normalities is the result of over-use or 
under-use of selected groups of muscles. 
Only by an all-round, harmonious de- 
velopment of all the muscles of the body 


will the human tissues be molded into a 
beautiful form. 

Two good places to observe and study 
the muscular actions of the body are 
sport and dancing, and manual labor. 
A lumberman swinging an ax presents 
one of the most beautiful and most 
graceful motions performed on this ter- 
restrial globe. The backward swing of 
the entire torso with the ax held in the 
two upflung arms, the downward twist 
and the final stroke are actions con- 
summate in grace and beauty. The torso 
of a man chopping wood is a muscu- 
lar instrument rippling with the pow- 
erful interplay of a mass of muscles. It 
represents muscular power, it no longer 
represents eating capacity or girth. The 
figures of peasant women who toss hay 
or plant rice present the same qualities 
of good muscular proportion producing 
beauty. 

Looking at the famous statues of the 
past in the galleries of Europe, one 
realizes that all the most renowned 
groups of sculpture represent the human 
body in an instant of action. The 
ancient, unconscious ideals of physical 
beauty embedded in the race have been 
ideals of the body in motion. Clothing 
has tended to corrupt this ancient bio- 
logical ideal, and to substitute the ideal 
of an inanimate manikin, since people 
have not realized that a good figure, 
even in repose, is the figure that has ac- 
quired its shape and proportion by 
action. The human body is essentially 
an instrument of motion, as much so as 
the wings of a bird. The “discus throw- 
er,” “the archer,” the “frieze of horse- 
men,” “the dancers”—so runs the list 
of titles that have inspired the greatest 
sculptors of the world with the won- 
der of the beauty of the human body. 
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Each figure can only be beautiful with- 
in the limits imposed by its type. Mlere 
uprightness, mere proper weight are 
only the first steps in the way to the 
acquirement of a good figure. 

The great essential then in the pro- 
duction of a good figure is persistent 
muscular exercise. For those who are 
lucky enough to have muscular activity 
as an integral part of their daily lives, 
the problem is much easier than for 
those who pursue sedentary existences. 

For those whose daily occupation pro- 
vides them with no automatic exercise, 
a conscious, definite adjustment of life 
to meet the muscular needs of the body 
must be made. Food, rent, clothes, and 
even doctors’ bills are all reckoned up 
in making out a budget. Instead of 
reckoning in the doctors’ bills, reckon 
in sport. A health program should in- 
clude for the sedentary woman, ten, or 
better yet, if her will power holds good, 
twenty minutes’ morning exercises, one 
hour’s daily walk, in the sun if possible, 
two periods of violent exercise a week 
as a muscular workout, a country week- 
end, and an athletic summer vacation. 
This muscular program is not for youth 
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Has Your Town Library 
The History of Woman Suffrage? 


From 1900 to 1920 
By IDA HUSTED HARPER 
This record of the greatest peaceful 
battle in the world’s history should be 
in every public library for your chil- 
dren and your children’s children to 
read. The earlier volumes are out of 
print. Only a few of these are still left. 
Present one to your Public Library 
Two large volumes in cloth, regular 
price, $7.00. CITIZEN subscribers may 
have these as long as they last for 
$3.00 per set. 
Order at once 
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only, or middle age, but tor the entire 
lifetime. 

Fads should be cultivated. They are 
choice garden hybrids, and lend them- 
selves to cultivation that will help to 
satisfy the bodily demands of health. 
If your fad is clothes, lean in the direc- 
tion of giddy sport clothes and take up 
the sport to match. If your fad is an- 
tiques, ride it hard, to the extent of in- 
vesting in a tumble-down farm house. 
From antiques one naturally progresses 
to the old-fashioned garden and ends by 
becoming an enthusiast over early-morn- 
ing digging of weeds. If your hobby is 
music, dance to it. In other words, 
build muscular activity into the very 
foundation of daily life. Nothing spas- 
modic, nothing in the nature of a trun- 
cated New Year’s resolution will keep 
the figure beautiful; only muscular ac- 
tivity, as regular and unfailing as three 
meals a day, will produce the desired 
results. 


The World’s Fair 


(Continued from page 14) 


real estate, newspaper women, magazine 
writers and editors, advertising women 
with a striking poster showing the ad- 
vance of women in advertising from file 
clerk to copy-writer, advertising execu- 
tive, assistant manager, and secretary, 
employment experts, a woman printer, a 
florist, an architect, telephone and tele- 
graph operators, women ‘as nurses and 
hospital managers. 

The Y. W. C. A. was there featuring 
its summer camp work and in an ad- 
joining booth was the exhibit of the 
Grace Dodge Hotel. Salvation Army 
women were there with pictures thrown 
on a big drum illustrating women’s part 
in that organization. The exhibit of 
the Moody Bible Institute was as for- 
eign as the foreign exhibits, with its 
students from India, Palestine, Korea, 
Russia and Japan. 

Women’s educational work was rep- 
resented by such local organizations as 
the Chicago High School Teachers 
Council and by such far distant ones as 
the American Woman’s College in Con- 
stantinople. 

The German women had an exhibit 
of their handiwork, laces, linens, carved 
wood figures—and less conspicuous but 
even more interesting, a statement about 
the modern German woman calling at- 
tention to the fact that there are thirty- 
three women in the Reichstag, 8,030 
women students in the universities, some 
2,000 women physicians, ete. 

The works of 150 women artists— 
etchers, painters, sculptors, designers, 
made it clear that woman is still holding 
her place in a field in which she has 
been longer recognized than in some of 
the others. One booth was devoted to 


authors, composers, and poets, and an- 
other held the books of one hundred 
modern women writers. 








THE Woman Citizey 


There were ten or more manutactur- 
ers of various products and in several 
cases women were not only the manv- 
facturers but the inventors as well, 
Among these inventors one was struck 
by the fact that each invention was the 
result of a genuinely felt need in the 
woman’s own experience. Mrs. I. 5. Os- 
good began to work on her electric wring. 
er with its new safety device while her 
hand was still bandaged from an injury 
she had received in an electric wringer, 
Mrs. W. W. Collier invented her Shel- 
terette (a portable bath-house) because 
she lived in a lake country and had often 
felt the need for such a convenience. 
Mrs. E. Edtbauer’s Duplex Automatic 
Net Weigher was the result of her 
observation of the slowness and inaccu- 
racy of the ordinary weigher when she 
worked in a wholesale grocery as a girl. 

One could not help wishing that the 
great women’s organizations which have 
done so much to pave the way tor wom- 
an’s entry into most of the fields repre- 


sented at the Fair had been more 
prominent. However, the \Vomen’s 
City Club of Chicago made plain 


women’s part in civic life, and the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League, 
the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Evanston, IIlinois, did 


their share in bringing out women’s 
place in public affairs. 
And in this review of woman's 


achievements we must not forget that the 
Woman’s World’s Fair was in itself a 
woman’s achievement, originated by a 
woman and carried out in every detail 
by women. The committee of two hun- 
dred was composed entirely of IIlinois 
women, the board of directors of Chi- 
cago women, including: Mrs. Joseph G. 
Coleman, honorary chairman; Mrs. Jo- 
seph T. Bowen, chairman; Mrs. How- 
ard Linn, vice-chairman; Mrs. Frederick 
W. Rawson, treasurer; Mrs. T. W. 
Robinson, secretary; Mrs. Medill Mc- 
Cormick, general executive; Miss Helen 
M. Bennett, managing director. The 
business arrangements were conducted 
by women, the space sold by women, 
and, incidentally, all expenses were paid 
before the doors opened. In the early 
days of the week the indications were 
that 35,000 tickets would be sold. The 
program was the first program which is 
entirely the product of women—artists, 
copy writers, advertising sales-women, 
and even the printer were women. Mrs. 
Coolidge pressed the button that unfurled 
the flag on the first day of the Fair. 
Governor Nellie Ross traveled from 
Wyoming to be one of the guests of 
honor on the day devoted to ‘famous 
women’—a list that included Judge 
Mary Bartelme, Alice Hamilton, Jane 


Addams, Mabel G. Reinecke. Mary 
Synon, Katherine Cornell, and many 
others. 

For besides exhibits there was a daily 
program. There were musical pro- 


grams, including women’s club choruses, 
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receptions to various classified groups, 
jgshion shows. But the program was 
subordinate to the exhibits. 

Of course, one can think of many 
ways in which the next year’s Fair (for 
it is hoped to make it an annual event) 
might be an improvement over this first 
attempt. One hopes, with the Board, 
that it will be more world-wide, and 
certainly national in extent. One felt 
the need of something to show that the 
half-dozen bank exhibits, the twenty-five 
shop exhibits and the entire lack of ex- 
hibits of women in politics did not neces- 
sarily represent woman’s relative 
influence in those fields. One wanted 
to know the steps by which women had 
found their way into different fields and 
what steps still need to be taken before 
the gates are wide open. And finally, 
one felt that there ought to be a stronger 
emphasis on women’s achievements in 
other than commercial fields. 

Perhaps those who are managing the 
World’s Fair are simply using that well- 
known pedagogic principle, namely, to 
arouse interest in the first lesson, and 
then in the second, third and fourth les- 
sons to put in the connections, show the 
balance, the relation of the parts to each 
other, put the correct emphasis on each 
element, etc. 

As an interest arouser, a visible evi- 
dence that women are doing almost 
everything known to man, the first 
Woman’s World’s Fair passed a high test 
—and we must not ask for a full course 
in one lesson. 


Family Endowment 


(Continued from page 15) 


sum of her conclusions seems to be that 
it is better that paternal responsibility 
should be lessened than that children 
should go hungry; and that, in fact, with 
the rise in the family standard of living 
involved in the scheme, families show 
their invariable response to such a rise 
by tending to remain small. In any 
event, the responsibility remains, basic- 
ally, with the father, since his employ- 
ment is the source of the bonus. But 
while he is the origin, his wife and chil- 
dren are the recipients of a benefit so 
revolutionary as almost to force him, 
willy nilly, into a rounding of Mere- 
dith’s famous “Cape Turk.” Supplies 
for her children become the wife’s dy 
right; her maternity has, for the first 
time, a recognized economic status. 
Family endowment also makes prac- 
ticable the feminist slogan “Equal Pay 
for Equal Work.” So long as wage 
scales are based upon the needs of a 
family, women are at an insuperable 
disadvantage in demanding equal pay 
with men. Change the basis to the needs 
of the individual worker plus a house- 
keeper (or equivalent expense of lodging 
or boarding-house) and equal pay be- 
comes not only possible, but just. In 


fact, from whatever angle one examines 
this scheme, it leads one deep into the 
fundamentals of feminism. I, therefore, 
unhesitatingly recommend a study of 
Miss Rathbone’s book to all good read- 
ers of the WoMAN CITIZEN, as the most 
important contribution to the theory and 
literature of feminism made since the 
war. 


The Family Money 


Here is the first and very prompt an- 
swer to our request for intimate con- 
fidences about how you divide up the 
family money. Please let’s have more. 


i making a budget one must first ask, 
Where do you want to live and how 
do you want to live? One family may 
prefer to pay a higher rent in order to 
live in a certain neighborhood and do 
without something else. So get firmly 
fixed in your mind a picture of the 
home which the budget is to cover. Next 
get the idea into your mind that a bud- 
get is not a hard and fast thing but 
something to be worked over and com- 
promised with from time to time, and 
then to be diligently studied at the end 
of the year and to be used as a working 
basis for next year’s budget. 

My first step in the making of a bud- 
get is to set down the items from which 
there is no getting away. Rent (or 
the carrying charges if you own your 
home), taxes of all kinds, insurance of 
all kinds, cost of education for the chil- 
dren, some allowance for doctor and 
dentist, and the cost of commutation 
and lunch for the business man—these 
or similar items are usually inevitable 
and each family will add to the list for 
themselves. It depends on how much 
leeway there is for the family income 
whether a summer vacation comes under 
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that head, and whether church and 
charity contributions are included in the 
inevitable list or are eked out by the 
month. 

I call these “inevitables” annual ex- 
penses and deduct them from the entire 
income, leaving the remainder to be di- 
vided into twelve equal parts to cover 
the monthly household expenses. I 
think this list, in order of importance, 
should run something like this: Food, 
fuel, operating expenses (such as elec- 
tricity, gas, telephone), service, clothes, 
recreation, household replenishing, lux- ° 
uries. Do not scrimp on food, or you 
will add to your doctors’ bills. 

My principal idea in making a budget 
is that both husband and wife shall 
agree to it and this will be easy if their 
ideals of home are similar. Then, after 
they are agreed, do not let them talk of 
an allowance being made to the wife by 
the husband but say instead that he gives 
her the ‘“‘household share”’ to run. 

HELEN Poor THoMas. 


What Do You Know? 


OU say you like our New Educa- 
tional Game, so here is a new set of 
questions —a half portion. Answer 
without looking up, and send in the re- 
sult: 
1. Who is Helen Keller? 
2. Who was the first Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau ? 
3. Name a woman honored in the 
Hall of Fame. 
4. What actress won’t wear furs? 
5. Who is president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women? 
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You can ‘“‘erase’’ needless hair 
From face, arms and limbs instantly. Dry ap- 
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puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. Money back 
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THE WoMAN Citizen 


With Our Readers 


N the WoMAN CITIZEN I see so much about 

this state and that opposing child welfare. 
I think you are quite wrong in speaking of 
these states as opposing child welfare, for 
practically all are now working for the bet- 
terment of children and women. What is op- 
posed is giving Congress the unlimited 
power that is distinctly stated in the amend- 
ment. That is why the club women who 
oppose the amendment do so, for we are work- 
ing, and have for some years worked, for 
child welfare; but we do not stand for un- 
limited power being given to Congress—we 
do oppose that strongly. It hurts the WoMAN 
CITIZEN to write as though those not favoring 
the Child Labor Amendment were opposed to 
child welfare, for that is not the stand that 
the majority of opponents take. It is not 
alone club women but men in all walks of 
life who oppose Congress being permitted to 
have such power. You say they would not 
use it extremely. We don’t know whether 
they would or not, but we certainly should 
not grant Congress power they could not use. 
An amendment stands for future years. The 
personality of Congress changes. We have 
no power to restrict them, except by refusing 
to grant this power to them. 

The statistics you quote are 1920, and dur- 
ing the past five years there has been far 
greater work done for children and women 
than in all the years before 1920. 

Mrs. T. H. Cousins. 

Carrington, N. D. y 

In working for the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, the CITIZEN does not mean to imply 
that every opponent is lacking in concern for 
children. But it does want child labor 
stopped, and the Amendment seemed to it a 
quick, safe way. 


T HE article, “Sense or Censorship,” in the 
April 4 issue of the CiTIZEN is so much 
more lurid than illuminating that I beg leave 
to submit its conflicting censorship-theories to 
your readers. 

“Licking Hades” out of people for reading 
things, a practice excelled by religious perse- 
cutors by setting a pan of hot coals on the 
belly of readers, who were not so powerful as 
their censors, parental or public, stopped 
reading by the caught censored one, but not 
by the uncaught ones, which, history records, 
multiplied and waxed strong. Any boy of 
ordinary gumption, who was bullied by bru- 
tality out of reading censored magazines, 
would speedily resort to the bootlegging tac- 
tic in vogue among our best citizens, and 
combine with other censored victims in read- 
ing on the sly and lying about it, which 
would be our idea of “licking Hades” into 
him, and the world. Besides, as high schools 
and fresh-water colleges are the hotbeds of 
this reading, the proposed domestic by-law 
has its drawbacks, especially if nine-tenths 
of the parents have too much to do earning 
the means to educate their families to read 
enough to know what magazines are filthy, or 
otherwise. Any cat or dog-parent can cuff 
its helpless offspring into submission; we 
should like some treatment indicative of the 
biped-state and of dawning intelligence, if so 
be we have evolved past the quadruped state. 

In case of physical epidemics, would public 
sentiment permit the disease to run riot save 
as suppressed only by parents with children 
of their own, which, being duly “licked,” 
would be released as cured? Or would a 
public quarantine, in the nature of strict cen- 
sorship of conditions, be regarded as neces- 
sary additional preventive where parents are 
ignorant or missing, and other people’s chil- 
dren are exposed, at the peril of the whole 
community? Would people be allowed to go 
to any place, with or without parents, where 
the disease bacilli were known to be, even to 
such high-toned places as skilfully draped 


them, as Rabelais, Goethe, and others, drape 
filth with flowery instead of crude language? 

It is all of perplexing to learn that the 
author censures the lack of discretion on the 
part of the Gideonites in placing ‘poorly 
printed” Bibles in hotels, because some tray- 
elers have gone to the trouble of reading 
much wholesome matter in order to discover 
and mark “dirty” passages. ‘The fact that 
a few obscenely-minded persons profane the 
pages of other people’s property, would seem 
wholly disproportionate to the good accom- 
plished by clean and right-minded travelers 
having inspiration ad spiritual reinforcement 
at hand when away from home and friends, 
Considering the proportion of good to eyjl 
in the most badly printed copy of the Bible, 
we are obliged to infer that the censorship 
vouchsafed the author, would, if applied to 
things physical instead of mental, eliminate a 
wholesome meal of victuals, served in earth- 
enware, because an inedible element like a 
fly or ant had incidentally dropped in. 

Is it, after all, a question of who should or 
should not do the censoring? Are book-re- 
viewers censors? Are authors of articles pub- 
licly printed and circulated, censors? Is it 
only official censorship that offends—as official 
quarantine offends, but is considered less of 
an evil than the spread of disease, unchecked 
thereby? Is it possible to exclude the author 
of the article in question from actual censor- 
ship, public, if not official ? 

Confusedly yours, 
NELLY HALL Root. 

Long Beach, Calif. 


But what shall 
clean magazines? 


we do about the un- 


ie the issue of the Woman Citizen of 
date April 18 I have read your report of 
the Birth Control Convention recently held in 
New York City. It says: “A message was 
sent to President Coolidge asking him to 


appoint a commission to study the ques- 
tion and formulate recommendations.” 
As a Christian physician I have been 


deeply interested in this question for many 
years, and I am growing fearful that the 
European practice of contraceptive birth con- 
trol will eventually be legalized in_ this 
country. Already a bill for that purpose 
has been introduced in Congress. Nothing 
could happen to this country that would be 
so disastrous as the /egalizing of contracep- 
tive birth control—a purely Pagan practice. 
The onlv legitimate method of birth control 
is the Christian method taught in I Thess. 
iv :4-5. 

This is the first-born Christian nation—the 
hope of God for a redeemed human family 
and a Christianized social order. This can 
never be achieved if God is shut out of 
the family life by contraceptive birth con- 
trol. Already we are reaping the fruits 
of such practice in purely accidental progeny 
—the lawless youth of today. I hope you 
will discourage all contraceptive birth con- 
trol propaganda and encourage the Chris- 
tian teaching of consecration. 

MARGARITA A; STEWART, M.D. 

Washington, D. C. 


LIKE your substitute for the cross-word 
puzzle. I hope vou will make it a per- 
manent thing. I believe it will prove quite 
educational, by startling us when we realize 
our ignorance or our forgetfulness. I could 
not answer four of those questions, which I 
should have been able to do from reading 
recent issues of the WoMAN CITIZEN. 
Omaha, Nebr. MRS. H. J. B. 


A new rule: letters should not exceed four 
hundred words in length, and, of course, 
many must be shorter if we are to have 
variety in the department. 
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Six Club Programs—No. 4 
To Eliminate Illiteracy 


OUR ILLITERATE COUNTRY 


Appalling illiteracy in the United States revealed by World War. 25% of soldiers 
drafted, illiterate. United States ninth in literacy among nations.’ 58% of illiter- 
ates white. Menace of illiteracy in self-governing country. 


2. OUR EDUCATIONAL MACHINE—A Survey. 


YOUR FEDERAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Its scope. How much money 


does it cost? How is money spent?’ 


YOUR STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. Education, so far, has been 
left to individual states. Outline your state educational system. How many chil- 
dren of school age in state? How many days a year do they average? How 
many one-room schools? How many schools with less than 10 pupils each? How 
much truancy in rural schools? Compulsory school law?’ 


YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT AND SCHOOL TAX. How many school districts in 
state? Size? Average School Tax rate? Your district, size, amount of taxable 
property, school tax rate, amount spent per child? Compare with nearby districts.* 


YOUR BOARD OF EDUCATION. How chosen? Women on Board? If not, 
why not? Kindergartens, night schools, consolidated and high schools, continu- 
ation schools? Teachers’ salaries? Compare with other places. Are classes over- 
crowded? Sanitary conditions of buildings? Are buildings used for community 
purposes outside of school hours? If not, why not?‘ 


3. THE IMMIGRANT WOMAN—What Are We Doing for Her? 


Number of immigrants in your state> Your community? Nationalities? How 
many of them are women? How many of these women are citizens?® Ameri- 
canization measures for women? Are they taught English? Do they vote? If 
not, why not? Describe Cable Act which gave direct citizenship to women.’ Its 
effect on immigrant women?’ 


4. THE PROPOSED FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


What are provisions of measure endorsed by General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
League of Women Voters and many other women's organizations >* 


5. DISCUSSION 


How can your club help? 





1. Census Bulletin: ‘‘Illiteracy in foreign countries.” 

Illiteracy Report: National Education Ass'n, Washington, D. C. 

For these facts write Bureau of Education, Dept. of Interior, Washington, D. C. 
For these facts write your State Department of Education at State Capitol. 
Consult local school and tax officials. 

Figures may be found in State Census Report. 

Pamphlet on Cable Bill, published by N. Y. League of Women Voters, 5c. 

Send to Foreign Language Information Service, 119 West 41st Street, New York. 
Material may be had from National Education Ass’n, Washington, D. C 


PUK Bwhd 





HIS is the fourth in a series of six programs, arranged for the use of any woman’s 
organization, which the Woman Citizen will print. The fifth will appear in an 
early number. 
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Look At Their Faces~ 
Then Look At Their Shoes 





“7 flexible shoe 1 


your flexible foot 


The Cantilever Shoe bermits 
the foot muscles to exercise and 
gives you a wonderful feeling of 
foot freedom. It is flexible from 
its trimly rounded toe to its 
closely fitted heel. 

There is no restriction of foot 
muscles. The flexible shank func- 
tions with the foot. Every step 
zon take exercises the foot and 

ilds up its spri strength. 

The scientifically —- 
Cantilever heel swings the bod 
weight off the inner and wea 
side of the foot and distributes it 
evenly over the heel and ball. 

You will like the Cantilever 
Shoe and it will help you to 
keep beauty and health. 


HOES often will write a story ina woman's face that 
is misread as a sign of age . . . little lines of pain 
about the eyes, al lines on the forehead and 
lines of fatigue drooping down from the mouth. 





“Feet wrinkles,’ Prudence Penny calls them. She says 
that callouses and lack of stamina are not the only penalties 
of improper footwear. In an article on how wrongly shaped 
shoes will bring wrinkles to the face, she says: 


“Yes, I know these wrinkles manifest themselves a long distance from 
their source, but a few lessons in teaching a young girl how to take care 
of her feet and purchase shoes that fit properly, how to hold the arch in its 
place and yet give freedom and air to the feet and ankles, will prevent 
many of these ‘feet wrinkles’ as time passes. The mature woman can also 
help and probably eliminate them by first fitting her foot, and then giving 
a few minutes daily to building up the tissues and massaging out the lines 
in the face.” 


Miss Penny and many other writers on health and beauty subjects 
recommend a shoe that is flexible from toe to heel, made along the natural 
lines of the foot, a shoe with room for the toes and with heels of moderate 
height. Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Anna Pavlowa, Ethel Barrymore, Neysa 
McMein and many other women in all walks of life also had these points 
in mind when they endorsed Cantilevers. If you like thorough foot 
comfort, combined with trim style, you, too, will probably find the Canti- 
lever a helpful, satisfactory shoe. 


antilever 
Shoe 


Go to one of the stores at the right or write the 


manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 426 Willoughby 


Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


for the address of a 


more conveniently located Cantilever agency. 








Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade (Main & Marke 

Albany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pear! s 
Allentown—955 Hamilton 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302 Eleventh Ave 
Asbury Park—R. Bowne, 621 Cookman 4 
Asheville—Pollock's 

Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 

Adlantic City—2019 ns near Shel'y 
pave tn N. Y.—Dusenbury 

Augusta, Ga.— Saxon-C hy Shoe ¢ ) 
Baltimore— 316 North Charles 
a iat Conners Shoe = 
Berkeley 
Bings ae Parlor City Shoe Se 
Birmingham—319 Norah $9 

cor. Glarendo: St 


Buflalo—641 Main St. (above we Chippewa 5 
jurlington, Lame & Blanchar. 


jutte— saan 
veda: The } Killian Co. 
Charleston W. Noch Tryon Lee _— Co 


Charlotte— 
Seu Sed floor Burier Bldgy 


near y 
Grove Ave. (Wovdiawn) 
Co. 





Chicago— 


Co. 
at ied 
Meyer 


Shoe Co 
Ave. (at Elizabeth St 
St. (near ist Ave. W 
St 


State St. 
Bootery 
St. (near Main 


"s Sons 


Co 
's Shoe Shop 
it. 
& Church Sts 


St 
Biag 

ag if 
te 

—4 Hogan St. opp. Seminole , 
's, 411 Central Ave ees 
Shee House wes 
_ Altman Bidg. 
& Son ; 
Co. - 

E. King St 

110 Lisbon St 


St. (Pugh Bidg.) 
Pine Ave. 
it 


South 
Catherine, W.) 
Vernon, —A. J & Co. 
Nashville J. A. 


Newark—897 Broad 
New Bedford riya 
Newburgh—G. A. C. V 
New Haven—190 Orange’ St. (near Court 
— Orleans— 109 Baronne St. (Room 200 
ewport, R. 1.- ee 226 Thames St 
New ow Rachelle jare's 
4 w 40th S' Se Library) 
New York— ap bey rok “Tbind 
ee — St. (bet. B'way & Nassau) 
Norfolk—Am rownley 
Oakland— 316-1 ‘sth s Se. ‘opp. City Halil 
city—Fezler's Boot Shop 
Omaha— 1708 a St 
lena— Colorado 


ne 
son St. (Lehmann Bidg.) 
Philadelphia 1932 Chestnut Se 
tts — The Ri bau: 
Pittsfield— . go ok —— St 
Plainfield—M 
Portland, M: 
Portland, Ore 





@ 
Providence— The f Coston Store 
Reading—Sig. S Framed A 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour 
Richmond, Ind.— Sthe Moose = 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe C 
Rochester—257 Main St. E. 3d floor 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bidg 
St. Louis S16 Arcade Bida opp. P. O. 
St. Paul—43 E. Sth St 
St. Petersburg—W. L. tan 
Sacramento—219% Ochsner -_— "K neat? ri] 
Saginaw —Goesche 
—_ Lake Ci 





South Bend— Elleworth Store 

s a 

38. — Forbes & Wallace 
& Son 





eflerso: 
oma--255 So. tith =. Fidei Trust Bidg.) 
oledo— LaSalle & Koc! 


Topeka -The Pelletier Store 
Toronte—7 Queen St a a ones 
M. Voorhees 
hed 


ancou 
Washington — eT) oF sa nd floor 
—_ -_ 


heeling—Geo. R. . Taylor _- 
Wittaanipore Seton B. Irvin 
Wilmington, Del. aa Pyle Co. 
Winnipeg — Hudson 
ere J.C. Sectnnes Co 


=] 
Tecsunaea=t. "vcManus Co. 
Agencies in 412 other cities 














